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R.&J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opt:cians, 
1015 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 
for mateurs, 
Spectacies; Eye- 

lasses, Opera, & 
=. Glasses, 

c. 


: Illustrated Price Lists, 
= —_— free to any = 
* drese : Mention this 

in corresponding 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
1 Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical | Apparatas, 


CHEMICA ALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied «ith the best goods at the lowest priecs. 
Bonsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufa: ture. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 
LAP.LINUM (Stone Cloth.) 


These goods are in constant use by the Board 
of Education of New York City, (in every Public 
School), and have been for the past twelve years. 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durabil- 
ity and perfection. 

Patented and Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


191 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Send for Catalogue. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 


Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 
Just out, for nad in Schoolsand Families, two 
hundred beautiful cards one thousand leading 
points in Political and Physical Geography, ina 
neat box, with full directions for use. Import- 
ant facts fixed upon the mind by au entirely new 
and ori inal m th Used by the author for 

















Cor,.Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials, 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Finely pre- 

pared Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Canvas, Academy 
Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 

Instruments, and Engineers’ Supp‘%‘es. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 


The Lambie Dictionary Holder 


SHOULD BE IN 


EVERY SCHOOL ROOM in the LAND! 


Revolving Shelf and Book-Case Attach- 
ments, lately added, make it especially 
useful to Students and Teachers. 


It will PAY YOU to send for our new Catalogue 
of Improved Devices. 


FRENCH & CHOATE, Stationers and School Furnishers, 
4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


























‘sucdyst, FB, BENJAMIN, NEWYORK 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of fisst-class Apparatus ; Pes gale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 
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SOLD wr ALL DEALERS nrvencurm: WORLDS meen 


For Fine Writing, No. 1,303, and Ladie, 170. For Broad Writing 2094 
396, and Stub Pont, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
PR Falcon, 878, 908. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
c# Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., hernias on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St..N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sle A gent 
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With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gre a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Agy 
Ciation, shows its action at each meeting, and the 
ccnnection between it« acts and important le 
lation is traced. teachers will be prou 
gue a volume, for it shows that the Assoc “ation 

has had a notable pistorx. Every one who is o 
has interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a hmited number bave 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite imwrubable that an- 
other will ever be printed. ‘leachers in every 
State will wish to know what has been done by 
the New York State Teachers’ Association. ani 
tiis is the only work that will give the infor 
mation. 

Handsomely bound in paper. with illustrat- 
cover, aud portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished edicators of N. Y. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent 

receipt of Pric 


E. L. KELLOGG & COo., 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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years with remar kable success. Every teache 
and parent should hav a set. 
Sent by return mail for One Dollar. Address 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE. 


Woodstock, Ohio. 
Agents wanted, Positively the best selling thing out 


are extensively used 
Our School Aids by practical teach- 
era for conducting schools in good order, Set 
Neo 1, tactudes 12 | + elegan' istic chromo ex- 
celsior card 13 utiful airoid and Starts coe 
merit ob pretty cl Be credit cards, 
per set $1. sre: tat 


includes 12 
—— -y floral chrono Senlieron , 50 prett 
merit cards, and 150 credit cerds, price per set 
set 60 cts. ; — les 9c. Chromo Rnd flora! er re- 
ward cards, No. 2, birds and flowers, small 
c dozen 5c. No. 3, animals, sy etc., 5c. Ko. 
aa, basketa, and flowers, 10c. No. 48, lillies, Fa 
No $4, pinks and roses 10c. No. : ‘ medium 
cate boys, and flowers, lic, No. 13, hand boquets 
fh roses, for get-me- pots, etc., 20c. No, 17, 
ro es, straw an ete, 





oo 


Sati 3 No. 62 large sizes, birds’ — 
one 11, full blooming roses lillies, etc., 
Suc. lady slip rs, and flowers, 35c. No. 12, 
flower “4 baskets 30c_ No 00, veriem: of birds, —— 


bloomi 
=. 25c No. 31 pansies, pinks and lillies on mg 


40c.” — a. Sowers, children, rabbits, etc 
oses 50c. No. 35, bloo gomiae. mee ra rose ox 
| gle card.” 50e C No. 37, book mar —_— 


set samples 15 Postal b: ynsit 
Strmne se: phoenix a ” A, Pa 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 
of. ¢ R. LAMBe 


59 Carmine St., N. Y¥. 
—o— 
Handbook sent, by marl, free. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversibie Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 


400 Hudeon Street, New York, 
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Baker, Pratt & Co,, | LEE yERIN 


General School Furnishers, G 
CN PIANO 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 





“TRIUMPH”’ ~ 
Dovetailed Desks, IS THE BEST If TRE WORLD,” 
4nd Improved Bxocels all other Pianos in its various patented tm. 
Methods of Seating. GRanen cnuity tnaer tsdhe fa sown am 


ALSO MANUFACSURERS OF THE 


improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
which the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
, LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 
The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 


Special of the 
wet a free on apprication. 


Tilustrated Catal e of 183 wy nn qonteie. 
age. a "description of ovenything fat f 


sain lab PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 


BOOK OF _ > & PENS 
Séld for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 


KEUFFEL 2 ESSER, 127 FULTON ST.,N EW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTION, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with: 
the instrument, and edapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, jast published. 
address, : 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS? 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St. 
NEW JORK. BOSTON. 
Mrs her pope 
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SOMETHING NEW. | 
Song Treasures. 


—-NO. 1.— 


For Schools, Teachers, Institutes and 
Normal Schools. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


Editor of the SomooL JouRNAL, TEACHERS’ 

INSTITUTE, Etc. 

PRICE, 10 CENTS. 

Treasures is dcsigne’ to supply the grow: 
al dament for b ht, cheerful songs specially 
pted to the use in'’S hoo 8, and ‘Teachers’ Insti 
tutes. Each number consists of 16 pages of songs 
set to music, with a handsome cover, on which 
re printed the words.of a number of vther 
Hp = ifn 4 and hymns. Disec unt for quantity 

for sampie copy to 

EK. L. KELLOGG & C 

21 Park a N. ¥. 
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Established 1845. 


W. & LE. GURLEY, Troy, Nv. ¥. 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instruments 


in all kinds o 

ents, As Vellum, 
eers and Surveyor 
d Office use. 
ay on arplication. 
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_ ou ‘August 19th, 1882. 
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Drawing 
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. Bae oe ne ne walle ay Been ee yransmission through} THERE is much inquiry made about the] whether there is such a thing as a state as- 
rie An, Normalville school of Ill. We would advise|sociation of teachers. Dr. Smart is not one 
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> : ‘ $2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 
The label on each paper shows up te what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
) subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
h The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sud- 
acriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for 4 club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ; ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it hasbeen sent. ll ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
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onl With the August number of the Scholar's Companion 


a the sixth volume was completed. It is the desire of the 
publishers to broaden its scope, for thousands of young 
people not in the schools are subscribers to it. The open- 
ing of the seventh volume seemsa fitting time and so upon 
the September number a new name will appear— 
TREASURE TROVE. It is designed without changing the 
Jute, |g Price or size of the paper, to publish a work that will be 
full of choive treasures, a bright, interesting and instruc- 












uiney, 
vs paper ut a low price is needed by the boy and girls, and 
cation (i ‘his TREASURE TROVE shall be. We call on the teachers 


every where to aid us in this undertaking ; we aim at the 
‘ane objects they aim at, The price is still 50 cents a 
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all who can spare the money to spend a year 
there in training under Col. Parker. Those 
who do so will be in demand at good salaries 
—provided they catch his ideas. 





CoL. PARKER’s work at Martha's Vineyard 
this year has been most satisfactory. His 
speaking and magnetic power is increasing. 
He will go next year into Tennessee proba- 
bly. Prof. Straight will, perhaps, succeed 
him at the Vineyard ; his reputation is rising 
steadily. 





Wuart has caused the steady rise in teach- 
er’s wages during the past 25 years? We 
reply, the intelligence of the teachers. Let 
all laborers look at their labor from this 
standpoint. Let them unite to improve their 
qualification:. If the qualifications of the 
teachers were raised their wages would rise 
still higher. 


Last year there was a request made that 
the Editor of this paper select a ‘‘ Quincy” 
primary teacher at a salary of $1,000, for a 
small town that pays an average of $400 to 
its primary teachers. He was unable to finds 
ateacher. This yearthere is a request for 
two such teachers. Also for a superinten- 
dent and an institute conductor of the same 
‘* persuasion.” 





+ 





THE students in the normal schools should 
study EDUCATION ; this would seem to be an 
axiom. But do they? A graduate of a 
normal school writes: ‘‘I was nearly two 
years in a normal school ; I was thoroughly 
drilled in the studies I will admit, but I 
really learned nothing about education. I 
shall commence teaching this fall, but next 
summer shall go to Martha’s Vineyard.” 


THE end of the telegraphers strike came 
after a month’s trial. Those workmen had 
the sympathy of the public, but not the 
material assistance they needed. They lost 
$400,000 in wages in that time. Let us hope 
the Western Union will give them pay for 
Sunday work and for over hours, and shorten 
the hours of labor. Let the Brotherhood ask 
the public to sign a petition to that effect. 








On Dr. Holland’s monument in Springfield 
are the words ‘‘ Et vitam impendere vero,” 
**To devote life to truth.” This will describe 
his life ; he was a teacher and so is every 
one who strives to make the world better. 
Let the teacher take courage when he reads 
the life of sucha man. Let him say “I too 
am a teacher.” One of these days it will not 
be a despised profession. 





THE appointment of James H. Smart, LL. 
D., as President of Purdue University, La- 
fayette Ind., is one we deem most fitting to 
be made. His interest in general education 
geen saree | ee erent bo & ie 
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‘*TaLKs ON TEACHING” is commanding a 
wider attention every day. The lowateach- 
ers lead off in demanding the work ; asuper- 
intendent writes: ‘The fifty copies sent to 
me were quickly exhausted, the teachers are 
wild over them ; send fifty more.” 

A copy has just been ordered by a teacher 
in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands; teachers 
going to the Argentine Republic asked that 
it should be placed on the list of books to be 
purchased. 

There is reason to think that the parents 
will want this book ; let teachers call the at- 
tention of parents to it. 








THREE German lines read : 
** Muthig gestritten, 
Christlich gelitten, 
Weiter geschritten.” 
Courageously striving, 
Christlike enduring, 
Onward advancing. 

The mode of the work of the student and 
teacher is summarized here. He must labor 
with all his might ; he must do it,-.because the 
Christ-man did it and in his spirit; he must 
go forward day by day, presenting a newer, 
nobler front each day, demanding newer and 
nobler thoughts and companionship. To 
strive, to endure, to advance, 


0 = 

THE declaration which is sometimes made 
that Christianity is losing its hold on the peo- 
ple is a mistake. Think what millions are 
poured out every year to help the poor. Larger 
sums of money are devoted to hospitals and 
asylums and institutions of learning, and to 
carry the Gospel into new settlements, and 
into waste places, and to far-away lands. 
Once they built vast cathedrals, which are 
yet the admiration of all who love architect- 
ural beauty and solidity and grandeur, To- 
day the chief efforts are to build up humanity. 
When we see missionaries going to Africa 
and Asia, when we see the sacrifices that 
are made in so many homes, we may be sure 
there is something still left besides a vague 
feeling, and poetic speculation. Christianity 
is getting on a more solid basis. It is enter- 
ing into the life of the nation. 


——— 2s ———— 





THE place for the next National Educa- 
tional Association is beginning to be agi- 
tated at the west, and it is a plain case that 
the Association must broaden its ideas or 
a western association will inevitably be 
formed, It is complained that the N. A. 
does not represent the rez] educational senti- 
ment of the country, and that it is run in the 
interest of a clique whose Mecca is Boston. 
The west believes that a style of education 
equal to that attained in Boston is surpassed 
in many of their cities. 

We have long urged that the management 
of the affairs of the N. A. must be committed 
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for discussion. Let every teacher express 
his mind on this point, itis a free country. 
If it be answered that few teachers take an 
‘interest in the N. A., it is replied that the 
fault isin the N. A. The progressive spirit 
will attract progressive teachers, 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Martha’s Vineyard is well suited for educational 
purposes. It has a pure sea-air and there are pleasant 
attractions at every point. I found the “Institute” 
enjoying a prosperous year; Prof. Putnam and his 
energetic wife have given themselves to the work 
of building it up, and if it succeeds, they deserve 
the credit. 

The fair devised by Mrs. Putnam was in progress 
on my arrival, and the gross results will be about 
$1,000. The debt of $2,000 will be half cleared off 
by it; but Prof. Putnam is already planning an en- 
largement. He wants to erect a boarding depart- 
ment, and I deem his plans very practical and 
necessary. 

Prof. Straight had a very interesting class. He 
brings them before him and discusses a simple ex- 
periment, say that of the falling of an unsupported 
body. This leads to the effort of the class to make 
apparatus to measure the force of gravity, etc., etc. 
This apparatus is brought in and tried next day, 
and so the work goes on; a room is fitted up with 
tools and both men and women were found here at 
work preparing to prove or explain some point be- 
fore the class. Of course the apparatus is of the 
most simple kind, but it answers its purpose if it 
answers the question proposed to nature. 

One of the class, a very intelligent lady, gave her 
experiment before her class to show the effect of al- 
cobol on blood and brain. They were simple and 
yet educative on the temperance question. At 
the conclusion, the class questioned her closely; 
this custom, I found, prevailed in all the classes. 

Col. F. W. Parker had a large class and it was 
very attentive; yet it was plain from watching 
them and from questions, that a large number did 
not understand him. The ‘‘New Education” can- 
not be comprehended ina short time; itis based 
too deeply. It hasa psycological basis and only 
those capable of introspection can get hold of it. 
It is quite different from the ‘‘object system” that 
any raw girl thought she could see into in ten min- 
utes; one of these heard an ‘‘object lesson and re- 
ported it as ‘‘you hold up an object and talk about 
it.” Col. Parker's class evidently expected to grasp 
the entire subject at once, and were disappointed 
in themselves a little (perhaps) and in the lecturer 
a good deal. ‘‘ He speaks in riddles,” saidone. ‘I 
don’t see how I can apply it to my school,” said 
another. 

But patience and close attention showed the solid 
philosophy that underlies his teaching. He endeav- 
ors to lead his hearers away from mere methods, 
In fact he may be said to be ‘‘down on methods”— 
at least methods that do not lead to principles. He 
attempts to establish a clear frame-work of prin- 
ciples and leave the teacher to work them out each 
for himself in his own way. This is philosophical, 
and the only just course. Whatever may be said 
about the ‘‘ Quincy system” it cannot be said that 
itis a shallow conglomeration of methods to be 
learned. ‘‘ Quincy” teachers are singularly free 
from ruts and routine; they are filled fresh and 
bright because they are at liberty to invent methods 
for each new occasion. 

Since the 1882 lectures, Col. Parker has married 
Mrs. Stuart, a very highly cultivated lady, quite 
well known asan admirable teacher of the Delsarte 
system. Mrs. Parker has become no mean addi- 
tion to the ranks of the ‘‘ New Education” for her 
cultivated mind not only clearly grasps the ideas 
of her husband, but she is interested deeply in- 
spreading them all over the land. May these two 
well-mated educators long live to help on the great 
movement that is swelling into force in our land ! 

Miss Patridge has thoroughly identified herself 

with the “‘ Quincy” work; the notes she made of 
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good an insight into the system as any one in the 
country next to Mr. Parker himself. She is mak- 
ing ready a new work; began several years ago, 
when the Quincy movement was first started. It 
will be ready next spring: She is in demand at 
Institutes, especially in Pennsylvania. 

In fact there is & heavy démand for “Quincy” 
teachers—far out-running the supply. (Here isa 
hint for the strikers.) They can ask their own 
prices: A gentleman at the Vineyard said he came 
to obtain two and found them “‘ out of the article.” 
Col. Parker will be besieged at Normalville for 
teachers very soon. Ofcourse there are plenty who 
will say, ‘‘They understand it”—and if you ask, 
‘* Where did you learn it?’ They will reply, ‘I 
have read Col. Parker’s book.” Such is life. 

On Saturday Col. Parker went fishing over on 
the ‘‘ Horse-shoe” (wherever that may be), and in- 
vited Supt. Rickoff and myself to bear him com- 
pany. Now, the Colonel would have made a good 
admiral, for he delights to snuff the sea-breeze. I 
was obliged to decline, but Supt. Rickoff rushed to 
his fate. It was a rough day, and the bold Yon- 
kers Supt. was a very sick man the next day. 

Many notable men gathered at the Vineyard to 
attend the ‘‘ Institute,” and it is a pity they can 
not be photographed for the benefit of ovr readers. 
Prof. Boisen is not only known as an admirable 
teacher of German, but he comprehends education 
in its large sense, and is a poet as well. Prof. 
Warren of the New Hampshire School, has won 
for him: elf a splendid reputation as a teacher while 
here. Both of these gentlemen go to the Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., School at excellent salaries. Each has 
a fine house and the care of twenty boys. The 
Lawrenceville enterprise is one that will be care- 
fully watched; it is liberally conducted by John C. 
Green. 

The teaching and sailing facilities are excellent, 
but the attention at the ‘‘ Institute ” kept all busy. 
Some took painting lessons; some modeled with 
Prof. Covlidge ; some studied the Semitic languages ; 
some phonography—in fact, every art and accom- 
plishment is taught here, including bycicling ana 
roller skating. A. M. KELLOGG. 


* 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


By E. D, BRINKERHOFF. 

A young teacher reads of new methods in his 
educational periodicals and is interested. If he 
mentions them he hears them condemned by ex- 
perienced teachers. If this were all he might never- 
theless try the new. But, unfortunately, the old 
are upheld by many of the educational journals. 
The young teacher isin doubt. To determine the 
matter for himself, he puts in practice some new 
modes of whose proper use he has only the vaguest 
notions. The condition of his school and commun- 
ity, and his own want of knowledge and training, 
render the experiment a tailure. He finds the old 
methods so much easier, that he returns to them 
with the intention of making further investiga- 
tions perhaps. Future trials bring the same results, 
and eventually the youngteacher becomes a har- 
dened, conservative fogy. 

It is amusing to listen to teachers of long experi- 
ence and hear themexpress their satisfaction with 
old methods, and mark their zeal in defense of 
them. Get at the facts and you find that they 
know nothing of the new methods. This prevents 
the advancement of it. 





WHO ARE OUR BENEFACTORS} 


Not only the teachers; thousands of selfish wo- 
man, thousands of grasping monopolies. For ex- 
ample : railroads are benefactors. When riding 
over large stretches of territory, when coming 
through wild and rough places the passenger sud- 
denly catches a glimpse ofa thriving town and feels 
‘‘the railroad did that.” We know of numerous 
towns and cities which are successfully and pros- 
perously engaged in manufactures in that State 
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tive and flourishing industry by special rates, they 
could not have paid regular freight charges anq 
competed with established factories elsewhere. |t 
may seem a singular act that a railroad should 
help a manufacturer to start in life, but it is done. 
The capitalists were assisted while the workingmey 
were helped a great deal more. 

The cost of carrying a barrel of flour by rail 
from Minneapolis to Boston is one dollar at present, 
It cannot be done for that price except by the rail. 
roads. Sound corn has been burned for fuel ip 
the west because it cost so much to transport it to 
the consumer. Wheat can be profitably grown in 
Minnesota and Dakota because the railroads afford 
cheap transportation, This, for the workingman, 
is a blessing that cannot properly be estimated. 

The subject is a vastone; the cheap transporta- 
tion offered by railroads reaches into all our indus. 
tries. Men visit their friends at great distances 
for a sum of money that if employed to hire horses 
would not convey them one-tenth of the distance. 

This should be thought of in various aspects, 
Jay Gould builds a railroad for his own profit it is 
true, but it cannot be successful unless he brings it 
in the power of poor people to ride on it. The sel- 
fish movements of civilization help to higher and 
better things. No one can live for himself. 


EDUCATION. 








WHAT GARFIELD’S IDEAS WERE. 
School-houses are less expensive than rebellions. 
It seems to me a perpetual wonder that any 

child’s love of knowledge survives the outrages of 
the school-house. 

That man will bea benefactor of his race who 
shall teach us how to manage rightly the first years 
of a child’s education. 

One-half of the time which is now almost wholly 
wasted, in district schools, on English grammar, 
attempted at too early an age, would be sufficient 
to teach our children to love the Republic, and to 
become its loyal and life-long supporters. 

The old necessities have passed away. We now 
have strong and noble living languages, rich in 
literature, replete with high and earnest thought, 
the language of science, religion and liberty, and yet 
we bid our children feedjtheir spirits on the-life of the 
dead ages, instead of the inspiring life and vigor 
of our own times. I do not object to classical 
learning,—far from it; but I would not have it ex- 
clude the living present. 

Greek is, perhaps, the most perfect instrument 
of thought ever invented by man, and its litera- 
ture has never been equaled in purity of style and 
expression. 

The student should study himself, his relation to 
society, to nature, and to art; and above all, in all, 
and through all these, he should study the rela- 
tions of himself, society, naiure, and art to God, 
the author of them all. 

Next in importance to freedom and justice is 
popular education, without which neither justice 
nor freedom can be permanently maintained. 

Use several text-books. Get the views of differ 
ent authors as you advance. In that way you cam 
plough a broader furrow. I always study in that 
way. 

The student should first study what he needs 
most to know; the order of his needs should be the 
order of his work. 





“Man cannot live by literary education alone 
He must do something which the world wants done, 
and for which it is willing to pay living compensation. 
If the signs of the times be not misleading, there ® 
going to be a growing demand for men and womel 
who combine the educated hand with the educated 
head, who know how to perform some useful kind of 
manual labor, superior intelligence giving supenct 
value to what they do. Those who know the bet, 
most economical, most expeditious and, in maly 
branches, the most artistic, way to produce a certail 
article will be in greatest demand at the best wages 
The scientific spirit of the age demands skilled hand 
to apply its discoveries and inventions; it is now el 
barrassed for the want of them. It is now obliged # 
do the best it can, to take up artisans without special 
training, who do their best to follow instructions. But 

i and women must be educate 
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PUZZLES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 





Supt. Wolfe, of Nevada, Mo., refers to knotty 
mathematical problems and knotty sentences as 
follows: 

“There is an upright conical shaft one hundred 
feet in height, with a base diameter of one foot. 
Commencing at the bottom a half inch rope is 
wound around the shaft to the top. An eagle takes 
the end of the rope at the top in its beak and flying 
horizontally unwinds the rope; what distance does 
it fly?’ IfI failed to solve this problem I was not 
competent to teach school. How much sleep I have 
lost and how much humiliation I have suffered at 
the hands of these chronic problem-venders! Then 
came the nuts in parsing and analysis. Nothing 
was ever asked of the nature and obligations of a 
promisory note, bill of exchange, order, receipt, or 
indorser, how to send money, write a letter, or 
how to write an article for a newspaper, even upon 
the most simple subjects; the best method of think- 
ing and expressing thought; the works of literary 
merit that I had read. Being young and exceed- 
ingly ignorant in those days, I received the im- 
pression that the chief occupation of most of my 
pupils in life would be solving hard puzzles, and 
analyzing idiomatic sentences. 

“Tt made no difference how ignorant a teacher 
might be on other topics, if he could crack these 
nuts he ‘‘went head” in the estimation of these 
Solons who are gradually passing away. The best 
public schools are omitting higher arithmetic and 
higher algebra in order to give time to teach the 
pupils how to think on live questions and express 
their thoughts in clear, forcible English. It does 
seem to me that the majority of the teachers of the 
world, like the ostrich, have poked their heads in- 
to the sand, and refused to breath the vitalizing at- 
mosphere as it comes from the bar, the bench, the 
counting-house, the bank, the mercantile establish 
ment, the farm, the rostrum, and the press. In 
my opinion the best teacher is he who gathers 
practical information from every source, assimil- 
ates it, and deals it out to his pupils so as to devel- 
op thought, and discriminating and investigating 
power.” 





Dr. WILLIAM T. Harris in his lecture before the 
Concord School of Philosophy took up the subject 
of the immortality of man. He gives a new de- 
monstration of immortality as follows: 

“The divine sclf-activity in whom knowing and 
willing are identical, so that its knowing is at the 
same time a creating of its objects, knows itself, 
but this does not create a world of finite beings. 
He know’s only himself, and creates or begets his 
own likeness, a perfect being equal to himself, the 
second self-activity or person. 

“The second person, equal in knowledge and 
willing, creates a third equal to himself, but also 
creates a world of finite’ creatures in a process of 
evolution. Because the second knows his own 
derivation from the first, which is only a logical 
precondition, and not an event in time, so far as 
his perfection is concerned, in knowing it he 
creates it, and it appears as a stream of creation 
rising from pure passivity up to pure activity. 

“The inorganic nature and the plant and animal 
do not now attain true individuality, but man 
does. Man makes his environment into the image 
of his true self when he puts on the form of the 
divine second person As that form is the eleva- 
tion of the finite into participation with himself, so 
man’s spiritual function is the realization of higher 
selves through institutions—the invisible church 
which is formed of all the intelligent beings collect- 
ed from all worlds in the universe. 

“The social combination of man with man is 
thus the means of realizing the divine. The prin- 
ciple of the absolute institution which we call the 
invisible church is called altruism or love. It is 
the missionary spirit, or the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others. This is the realization in 
man of the occupation of the Creator, and is there- 
fore the eternal vocation of ran. 

“If man were not immortal there would bea 


pure external and passive up to the pure active, 
and hence the external elevation of the second per- 
son into equality with the first person would be im- 
possible, and therefore the first person would not 
know himself in the second, hence there would be 
no self activity at all, and consequently, also, no 
derivative or finite being. But this is impossible. 
“‘The immortality of man and the necessity of 
intelligent beings on all worlds at some stage of 
their process is manifest from this. The first divine 
knowing creates or begets the second, and sees in 
it-the world of evolution and the third divine unity 
of blessed spirits ia the invisible church as the 
Holy Spirit. 

‘*The creation of the world is the result of the 
knowing of the relation of the second to the first 
person, and as all this is within the self-knowing of 
the first, it is called a ‘double procession.’ ” 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY. 





The second meeting of this Assembly took place 
at Ocean Grove, Aug. 9, 10, ll and 12. Itis under 
the control of no organization, but is made up of 
such friends of universal education in various 
parts of our country as have been drawn together 
chiefly through the influence of Rev. J. C. Hart- 
zell, D.D. The meeting was held in the auditorium 
of the Ocean Grove Association. A large number 
of persons were in attendance at nearly every 
session. 

Of all the anuual National gatherings of educators 
which it has been my privilege to attend during the 
last thirty years, as wellas in many of the State 
gatherings, this has been the most remarkable for 
its size and for the number of able and exhaustive 
papers and addresses presented. 

‘*The Relation of Education to the State—to our 
National Government,” setting forth its duties and 
obligations to make appropriate provision for the 
masses of illiterate people as the best means for 
its own growth and development, for its defense 
and perpetuity, as well as for the welfare and hap- 
piness of all its races of people, was elaborately, 
ably and appropriately set forth in a large number 
of well-prepared papers. 

Dr. Hartzell seems to have been the chief mover 
and agent in getting up and arranging the pro- 
gram; and it must be said to his honor that he has 
made a success of it without at all obtruding him- 
self into the work of the convention. He provided 
distinguished presiding officers for the various ses- 
sions, which gave a pleasing variety to the exer- 
cises, and secured universal sympathy from the 
large audiences. 

The positions taken by some of the speakers 
were debatable ; they were all better adapted to 
awaken a general interest in education than to fur- 
nish hints or aids calculated to improve our meth- 
ods of training. 

Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, was about the 
only representative of our National Government, 
aside from Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau of 
Education, who was present and gave sanction to 
the work by word and action. His efforts were 
highly apreciated. 





EVOLUTION OF Man.—As yet, no scientific evi- 
dence has been met with giving countenance to the 
theory that man has been envolved from a lower 
order in animals. Professor Virchow declares that 
there is a complete absence of any fossil type of a 
lower stage in the development of man, and Prof. 
Barrande, the great paleontologist concurs in this. 
In his investigations he found no fossil species de- 
veloping into another. No scientific man has get 
discovered a link between man and the ape, be- 
tween fish and frog, or between the vertebrate and 
the invertebrate animals; further, there is no evi- 
dence of any one species, fossil or other, losing its 
peculiar characteristic to acquire new ones belong- 
ing to other species; for instance, however similar 
the dog to the wolf, there is no connecting link, and 
among extinct species the same was the case ; there 
is no gradual passage from one to another. 
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WANT OF FAITH. 


The number of those who have a firm belief in 
the possibility, the power and the progress of edu- 
cation seems very small. Is this lack of confidence 
the same in other professions? Do preachers, in 
general, preach and pray better when the salary is 
paid in advance? Do lawyers, when a case is be- 
ing laid before them, say to themselves, here isa 
matter that will enable me.to pay my rent for an 
entire season ? Do physicians consider avian with 
a liver-complaint good for $75, one witha cough 
good for $100, and soon? Is the teacher to be cal- 
culating that every lesson “heard” is so much 
money in his pocket ? 

This may seem to be an extreme none of the pro- 
fessions have reached or ever will reach, except in 
the fertile brain of a Dickens. Let us not be de- 
ceived. There are those who labor in their fields 
with self-forgetfulnmess who would labor without 
reward just as faithfully as they now do. There 
are preachers, teachers, physicians, and lawyers 
who feel they have a duty to perform as much as 
Casabianca ever did, and who steadily do it in obe- 
dience to the command of Ought. Such men as- 
sure us that human nature is not wholly corrupt. 
This is hardly what we mean. There are many 
in every profession who have little faith in the ideals 
of that profession ; they reduce everything to a 
business basis. It is supposed that the teacher is 
concerned about the harmonious development of 
the children; they tell us, however, that this is all 
well enough to talk about at conventions, etc., but 
that the main thing is to see that the lessons are 
well learned and recited. If progress is hinted at, 
we are told that no advance has been made beyond 
the work of Thomas Arnold, or they may go back 
even to Socrates. 

This lack of faith is a serious thing. There are 
those in normal schools who deny there is such a 
thing as teaching teachers to teach ; there are those 
in colleges who insist that Latin and Greek contain 
all that is needful for human culture; there are 
those in primary schools that decry the word-meth- 
od and even the harmless blackboard. That there 
has been too much grammar, too much spelling, 
too much dependence on marking, too much book- 
grubbing, has never occurred to thousands of teach 
ers; they affirm their confidence in the good old 
ways. 

A gentleman possessing a good reputation as a 
thinker, standing at the head of a normal school, 
lately said : “‘They talk about progress in educa- 
tion. I would like tosee it. The Kindergarten is 
a little machine, the cry about language lessons is 
a humbug.” What this man says boldly, many 
men holding prominent positions think to them- 
selves. They are willing others should attend con- 
ventions, and they themselves are quite willtng to 
read ‘‘papers” on education, but as for believing it 
will do any good, that is quite another thing. “It 
looks well for these things to be done,” they say in 
explanation. 

To all of this we reply, ‘‘ Have Faith.” In this 
busy present there is so much dust and noise that 
we cannot estimate our own progress. In the days 
of Pesta'ozzi how many had faith in his work * We 
read the descriptions of his associates and wpnder 
they were not more penetrated by his ideas. As 
for Froebel we well know that he wus considered 
“an old fool” who spent his time playing with 
children, and the work of thousands of the most 
earnest teachers of today will be held in light 
esteem. If they think and experiment, if they 
gather their fellow-teachers together and tell them 
the results; if they write out their convictions in 
educational journals they stand a good chance to 
be called enthusiasts. What then ? The science and 
art of education is at best but partially understood ; 
if it is to remain in its present incomplete condi- 
tion the rule that applies to other arts and sci- 


ences would be disobeyed. Let no one’s heart fail 
him. Weare in the midst of a great and glorious 








The best government is that which teaches us to 





govern ourselves.—GOETHE. 


progress. What has caused it? The teachers de- 
there was a and the public refused to 
\ believe them, and it has discussed the subject and 


, commanded progress. 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHISPERING. 


A subscriber writes: I am to have charge of one 
of the most important high schools in this country. 
It is my first attempt in a school of this grade, and 
I would like to have your opinion as to what you 
consider the best method of prohibiting whispering 
and preserving general order—granting the 
teacher fair natural ability to govern and leaving 
corporal punishment out of the question. The 
school I think may be termed smart and rather 
aristocratic. C. 

The teacher should not dwell on the theme. 
**How to prohibit whispering.” The effect of it is 
to narrow his plans and make him a police-officer. 
True, he must have order or there cannot be study, 
and without study there will be no progress. But 
it does not follow that no whispering and good 
order are the same things. It does not look well 
in a school to see boys and girls talking in a 
noisy manner with each other, it is true, and 
many teachers have forbidden whispering for that 
reason mainly. They get ‘‘no whispering” in ap 
pearance or reality and believe the schovul govern 
ment is on a sound basis. Experience teaches a 
better wav. 

First, make up your mind that it will cost you 
an effort to induce your pupils to govern them- 
selves at a schoul as well as they do when on a 
visit, or in general society, but believe that you 
can do and explain the matter to them and you 
will succeed. You need not say there is or is 
not to be whispering Show them the import- 
ance of good order. Tell them that you want the 
good behavior they show when ata ‘‘party,” and 
in every way teach what good behavior is by ex- 
ample and precept. It may seem to many impcs 
sible to keep a school still unless there are distinct 
rules and especially the rule ‘“‘no whispering”— 
but thousands accomplish it. 

The school must be addressed with skill and with 
tact; the pupils must be made ambitious to govern 
themselves; they must be encouraged to observe 
the rules that every civilized community observes. 
Five hundred to one thousand persons wept on a 
steamboat lately, drawn from all classes of society 
—thcre was no pushing, no loud talking, no dis- 
order; they sat there one hour like a civilized com- 
munity. Now, the teacher gathers one hundred 
of the best boys and girls from a town and strives 
to have no whispering and frequently fails or 
thinks he fails, because some will whisper. 

Let the teacher aim at politeness and good order; 
there will be little enough whispering if he attains 
these. These he can attain by tact without much 
trouble. Thousands of teachers have wasted their 
lives over an attempt to attain perfect silence in 
the school rogm. No whispering is a school-room 
*fetich.” Labor for a larger object, a nobler ob- 
ject. ‘In conducting institutes the teachers are 
ssen to whisper quite a good deal. Why do they do 
this if it is so very bad to whisper? These young 
men and women are on their good behavior and 
that is enough. To say to them ‘while I am 
speaking it is not in good taste for you to speak,” 
is a stinging rebuke. The truth is that a school- 
room can be brought into a state of the best order 
and every pupil retain his freedom to speak; he 
will not speak, however, to interfere with the order 
if he has self-control, and this is to be taught to him 
if he does not possess it. Suppose John talks a 
good deal, you cali him to you and say ‘‘John you 
are not orderly and polite here, you talk more than 
is necessary; now if you have not enough self- 
control I must put you in some seat whcre you 
will not disturb the rest.” There are very few 
pupils but will listen to such advice. They have 
pride and may be induced to a course of right con- 
duct by right motives. 

Of course you will ‘‘drill” them to understand 
signals and insist on prompt obedience to regula- 
tions, but you can safely leave the good behavior 

of the school in the hands of the pupils,—*‘ no 
whispering” pertains to good behavior; learning 
lessons belongs to another department. This mat- 
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AN INCIDENT. 





By V. A. 

One day a primary teacher left her pen-knife on 
her desk when leaving her room at the noon inter- 
mission; when she returned it was gone. Feeling 
hurt that any of her pupils should steal from her, 
as well as valuing the knife, she talked to them 
that afternoon of what had been done ; she was 
not one who often lectured her pupils, and her own 
character and influence were of the sort to give 
effect to whatever she did say. There were many 
in her room who had had very little moral train- 
ing ; so she spoke of the principles at stake in the 
case, of what this might lead to, and so on. Seeing 
them much impressed, she finally said: ‘‘ The one 
who begins to do wrong is in grea; peril, He will 
go on until his characteris ruined. I care little for 
the knife, but Ido want to have you grow up to be 
honest.” Then she showed them how much better 
it was for whoever had the knife to return it, and 
closed by saying that if the one who had taken it 
had not the courage to come and tell her, he might 
leave it on her desk, and she would know that he 
was sorry and would not doso again. 

The same afternoon her knife was returned to 
her desk, and she was specially pleased in noticing 
the conduct of one of the boys, one of those who 
had had little or no moral training; while she was 
speaking, he had seemed very ashamed, and dared 
not meet her eye, but after the return of the knife 
he seemed a different boy entirely. 
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MAP DRAWING. 





By Justus Rok. 
Almost every paper in the book or magazine that 
we read, almost every column in the morning jour- 
nal or period‘cal that we peruse requires some 
knowledge of Geography. In the practical work 
of teaching Geography it has been settled long ago 
that this knowledge cannot be learned by simply 
memorizing names. Map-drawing is universally 
considered as necessary to a thorough understand- 
ing and mastery of the subject, and the best teach- 
ers favor and encourage it, because by it accurate 
geographical knowledge is promoted and time sav- 
ed thereby. Call to mind the outlize or shape of 
any country, state, or county, the location of the 
principal rivers, mountains, lakes or cities, and it 
will be found that what we have drawn we re- 
member. : 
Admitting then that map-drawing is a necessity, 
how can the child be induced to take to it kindly, 
earnestly and hopefully ? Very few make forms 
of any kind correctly. In their first efforts noth- 
ing but the horns can distinguish a cow from a 
horse, and even then some little mischievous urchin 
would say it was a goat, and it would be necessary 
to write under it ; ‘‘this isa cow,” to make it un- 
derstood. Even in later efforts what distortions 
are made ; pear trees that resemble palmettos or 
firs, sheaves of oats in imitation of corn, blackber- 
ries are made to grow on trees, daisies have leaveg 
like tulips, and sun-flowers look like daisies or toad- 
stools. 
To teach drawing allow the pupil to use a rule 
or divider, or tools ofsome kind to aid him. The 
best teachers never allow a child to see a mis- 
spelled word, with equal propriety they should 
never draw an incorrect map or picture. Haying 
learned to make maps accurately, they lay it aside 
as one does a crutch when can go alone. 





QUESTIONS. | 


(The following questoins were given at the Normal Institute at 
Marshalltown, Iowa.) 





LANGUAGE, 
In the following sentences whenever asked to 
construct sentences, make them true, and about 
objects in sight or in mind, 
1. Give sentences containing examples of the 
the various modes. 
2. Use as the subject of a sentence—Ist, a word; 
2nd, a phrase; 3rd, a sentence. 





ter is fully discussed in ‘‘School Management.” 





meaning between on and upon; in and into; be- 
tween and among ; each and every ; for and after ; 
some and somewhat ; birds, bird’s, and birds’. 

4. Give sentences showing the difference jn 
meaning between sit and set ; rise and raise ; shalj 
and will; guess and think; can and may. 

5. Use the following homonyms in true thought 
expressions: hear and here; vein and vain; pail 
and pale ; iwo, to and too. 

6. Give a rule for paragraphing. 

7. Mention three errors in the use of language. 
which you have heard lately, and correct them. 

8. How can mistakes in the use of language be 
corrected ? 

9. At what age should the study of technical 
grammar begin ? 

10. How is a child injured by committing to 
memory the rules and definitions of grammar ? 

11. How does the child learn language before 
entering school ? 

12. Describe the language lessons which you in- 
tend touse in your school. Shall they harmonize 
with the principles that ** we learn to do by doing,” 
and that “language is an expression of thought. 
Give reasons. 

13. Draw and write a description of a —- —— 
State only what you observe and infer. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 

1. What is the purpose of education ? 

2. Place the words skill, thought and expres- 
sion in the order of their natural development. Ex- 
plain why this is the natural order by giving a 
simple illustration. 

3. Sensation is the absolute basis of all know]- 
edge. 

(a) Explain the meaning of this statement. 

(b) How do you train children to observe ? 

(ce) In studying objects, what is the measure of 
the pupil’s power to observe ? 

4. Proceed from the known to the unknown. 

(a) How do teachers violate this principle when 
they require pupils to memorize definitions ? 

5. What does modeling in clay train the child 
todo? To what senses does it give culture ? 

6. State some of the advantages of having a 
sand-box in the school-room. 

7. What is gained by usinga molding-board in 
teaching geography ? 

8. Name six of the kindergarten gifts. 

9. Represent the second gift by drawings. 

10. In your lessons on paper-folding, what did 
you discover that they would develop ? 

11. Give the order of development in lessons in 
form. 

15. Make a drawing of a square and a triangle. 
Compare the triangle with the square. 

13. Why must a pupil have a knowledge of color 
and form before he is able to describe objects ? 

14. Name the primary colors. 
15. Name.the secondary colors and state the two 
primary that form each. 

16. In what way would you teach that the differ- 
ent combinations of primary colors will produce 
the secondary colors. 

16. Name the complimentary colors. 
18. What benefits would result from the intro- 
duction of industrial work into the public schools ! 

19. How do you ascertain a pupil’s knowledge of 
a topic ? 

20. After you suggest the answer by questions or 
explanations, is the pupil’s expression a measure 
of what he knows, or is ita measure of what he 
believes ? Illustrate the difierence between knowl- 


edge and belief as applied to education. 
21. Which furnish the best explanations, the 
things themselves or word explanations? Why ! 
22. Would you explain division of fractions to 
a pupil, or would you have the pupil explain it to 
you? If you follow the latter course how do you 
roceed ? 
23, What is the difference between an idea anda 
thought ? ; 
24. In teaching drawing, what should be the aim 
and what method should be employed to accom- 
plish it ? 
25. Make an outline or diagram showing the re 
lation of the following wobec : Penmanship, lan- 
guage, punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. 





3. Give sentences showing the difference in 


26. Write an essay explaining your diagram or 
outline. . 


yt ee ee eC. ET ee Pe . 
___ Angust 25, 1883. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


By W. T. H. 

1 know of nothing that creates more life and in- 
terest in the school, and also proves of more benefit 
to the scholars, than telling them well-selected sto- 
ries ilustrating the history of our country. I take 
about five minutes to tell the story. I have the 
jesson outlined upon'the board, and have the chil- 

zn copy this outline nicely in their books. All 
places mentioned are located on maps and the globe. 
| first gave them an idea of the Old World's history, 
marking its eras and showing the great difference, 
in point of time, covered by the history of the Old 
World and that of the New. The second lesson 
was about the New World, the Mound-builders, 
and the Indians. The third lesson was about the 
inveation of the compass and printing press, and 
the opinions and beliefs entertained by the learned 
men of the fifteenth century. The fourth lesson 
was abou’ Columbus. I illustrated the noble traits 
of his character, especially his perseverance and 
fidelity; narrated his adventures and told of his 
achievements, disappointments and final neglect and 
mistreatment by the Spanish government. We 
take up the principal events of our own history in 
this way. Succeeding each lesson we have a review, 
the children telling in their own words what I have 
told them, thus cultivating their powers of expres- 
sion. I thoroughly prepare myself, and aim to 
make the lesson interesting and instructive. I think 
Iam creating a taste for biographical and histori- 
cal literature that will last a long time after I am 


gone. 
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MAKING THE MOST | OF ONES-SELF. 

The teacher who has diligently made the most of him 

self more worthily illustrates the ideal teacher, than he 
who has kept his talent in the napkin. A painting that 
isa work of art may be so inappropriateiy framed, and 
hung at such disadvantage as to light and shade, that 
only a master recognizes its merit. Or it may ke so 
worthily framed and so filty placed that the skill and 
power of the artist’s work appeal to the most casual be- 
holder. Teachers ought to be awake to the duty of 
making the most of themselves. Reserve force is a 
very commendable thing, as a rule, but the teacher 
who passes over a subject with his class, and reserves 
his knowledge or even useful speculation concerning 
it pursues an 11] advised course. To teach well one must 
needs teach fully, and if the teacher cannot teach all the 
subject has in it, he can at least teach to the extent of 
his own abilities, and this may be fairly called teaching 
fully. There must be seif-confidence and there must be 
an understanding that the teacher’s mission is to tell in 
a proper way what be knows. 
Conceited teachers are happily very rare creatures ; 
ischool-room surroundings are almost a sure antidote to 
conceitedness,—the constant companionship with un- 
informed minds seems te force upon the teacher a 
tealzation of his own mind’s similarity to them. 
And yet many teachers fail to make use of their actual 
bilities through fear of being considered a little con- 
ited ; they cannot be induced to “Jet themselves out,” 
the expression is. Will such teachers never have 
ther eyes opened to the palpable injustice they are 
doing themselves ? 




















THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


Tue “Great Eastery.”—A use has at last been 
ound for this ship, which has been lying at Mil- 
ford Haven (Eng.) for some years past. She has 
een chartered by a company which proposes to 
ming coals from Scotland to London; and as the 

ie great vessel can take 20.000 tons at a time, the 

‘nterprize ought to pay. This is not a very digni- 
fied employment for a ship which was accounted 
when built one of the wonders of the world, but her 
owners desire some return for their money. 
Tae First WatcHEs.—At first the wateh was 
bout the size of a dessert plate, It had weights and 
susedasa ‘‘ pocket clock.” Theearliest known. 
ue bat ten modern name occurs in the record of 1552, 
hich mentions that Edward VI. had “‘ one larum 






















ecution, The first great improvement was in 1560. 
The earliest springs were not coiled, but only 
straight pieces of steel. Early watches had only 
one hand, and being wound up twice a day, they 
could not be expected to keep the time of day ex- 
actly. The dials were of silver and brass; the cases 
had no crystals, but opened at the back and front, 
and were four or five inches in diameter. A plain 
watch cost more than fifteen hundred dollars, and 
after one was ordered it took a year to make it. 


THE VALLEY OF THE Rio Granpe.—The sand 
and gravel abounding about El Paso and for fully 
thirty miles around assure dry foundations for 
building and capital roadbeds for railroads, but 
are unfavorable for gardening or farming, very 
little of which is yet attempted. Even the corn 
and beans, the staple food of the Mexican popula- 
tion, has in great part to be imported. Potatoes 
and other vegetables are chiefly brought from 
California ; the green and red chillies brightening 
almost every abode wall appear to be the only ar- 
ticles freely produced. Chickens are rarely seen 
on the hotel tables. Milk is almost invariably a 
very diluted solution of the condensed article. 
Butter is imported from Iowa or Missouri. In El 
Paso a great deal of the food used for animals, as 
well as for man, as yet comes from a distance. 
From California is brought a mixture of barley and 
oats, with occasional admixture of a little wheat 
cut just short of ripeness, allowed to dry, raked to- 
gether, and with hydraulic pressure formed into 
bales of two hundred pounds, secured by wire, and 
sold here for one and one-fourth cents per pound. 
Alfalfa, or lucerne hay, is brought from Southern 
Texas in similar bales, and sells at the same price. 
Bran from the stone mills with old-fashioned 
separating appliances, and hence with plenty of 
adhering flour, ranges from one to one and one- 
half cents. Dry, hard California barley is chiefly 
used for the small proportion of horses which are 
grain-fed, and careful managers give at least one 
of the daily feeds soaked for twenty hours, but not 
allowed time for malting. The stoutest, best-bred 
horses in this region come from California, but 
there are numbers of smart, active ponies, twelve 
to fourteen and one-half hands, brought in from 
Old Mexico, where they cost from $15 to $20. Some 
of these Mexican and many of the Indian ponies 
are cream and fancy-colored. Some of the mer- 
chants have good mules from Southern Texas 
worth $200 to $300 per pair. and here, as elsewhere, 
dearer than the corresponding class of horses. 


> 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


August 15.—Admira] Courbet of the French squadron began 
operations in Cochin China by blockading Tourane-ou, at the 
mouth of the river.—Another prominent banking house in Wall 
street N. Y., suspended, and great lack of confidence continued. 
—The liabilities of the Boston tanners, Shaw & Bros, who recent- 
ly failed, were found to be over $7.500,000.—The Postal Tele- 
graph project acquired sufficient strength by the co-operation of 
well-known capitalists to insvre its early success. 

August 16 —In Spain it was ascertained that the late revolts 
were caused by French commercial speculators, who, it was 
shown, raised 750.000 france for corrupting the Spanish army.— 
The International Electrical Exhibition was opened in Vienna. 

August 17.—Eight thousand weavers in the Ashton-under- 
Lyne district, England, struck work. Twenty thoveand persons 
in all are idle gn account of the strike.—The great strike of tele- 
graphers in toe United States ended in failure ; in New York city 
the Western Union gave 75 strikers their ol | positions, and refus- 
150 theirs.—A collizon of two railroad trains at Winchester, 
Ky., caused the explosion of 400 kegs of giant powder; two de- 
pots were destroyed, the trains completely shattered. two con- 
ductors killed, and an engineer not found was supposed to have 
been blown to atoms. 

August 18.—The earnings of the great corporations of N. Y. 
were reported from the Comptroller's office at Albany. For the 
past year, the N. Y. Central Railroad earned $28,929,444; the 
Wagner Sleeping-Car Confpany, $405,381 ; Lake Shore Railroad, 
$14,000: Manhattan Elevated, $6,245,589; the Brooklyn Ferrice, 
$1,153,900, Brooklyn city Horse-Car Co., $1,964,012. 

August 19,—Jerez iah 8. B.ack died at his residence in, York, 
Pa. He was once Attorney-General, and once Secretary of State 
of the United States, and has been a foremost lawyer and states- 
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JOHNNY'S POCKET. 





RECITATION FOR A LITTLE BOY. 

Do you know what's in my pottet? 
Such a lot o’ treasures in it ! 

Listen, now, while I bedin it ; 
Such a lot o’ sings it hold, 
And all there is you sall be told. 

Everysin’ dat’s in my pottet, 

And when, and where, and how I dot it. 

First of all, here’s in my pottet 
A beauty shell ; I picked it up, 

And here’s the handle of a cup 
That somebody has broke at tea, 
The shell’s a hole in it, you see, 

Nobody knows that | have dot it, 

1 keep it safe here in my pottet. 

And here’s my ball, too, in my pottet, 
And here’s my pennies, one, two, three, 
That aunt Mary gave to me ; 
To-morrow day. I’ll buy a spade, 
When I’m out walking with the maid. 

I can’t put dat here in my pottet, 

But I can use it when I’ve dot it, 

Here’s some more sin’s in my pottet? 
Here’s my lead, and here’s my string, 
And once I had an iron ring, 

But through a hole it lost one day ; 
And here is what I always say— 
A hole’s the worst sin’ in a pottet— 
Have it mended when you've dot it. 


——— 


ENSILAGE 








CHARACTERS : Hopkins (an aspiring young journalist,) 
and Mr. Hayseed (a back-country farmer.) 
ScENE : Editorial sanctum. 


Hopkins. At last I have the situation I have hoped 
and prayed for. Mr. Stoopover has left for a two 
weeks’ vacation and I am installed as editor for the time 
being! Now, The Farmers’ Friend and Cultivators’ 
Champion may consider itself entered upona new era. I 
can feel that, with my journalistic experience, it will be 
just fun to rum an agricultural paper. (Knocks are 
heard at the door.) Come in! 

(Mr. Hayseed enters.) 

Hop. Good morning, sir. 

Hayseed, Mornin’. (Looking eround, staring and 
pausing. I ‘spected to meet the proprietor as l’d ap- 
pointed to discuss ensilage with ‘im. 

Hop. (Offering chair.) Well, the proprietor has gone 
into the country for a few weeks. (Very politely.) Iam 
in charge of the journal. 

Hay. O, you are? Well, 
clean office here 

Hop. Yes. But about this ensilage. 
pretty good breed, isn’t it? 


you seem to have a pretty 


Ensilage is a 


Hay. Breed! Why— 

Hop. I mean its a sure crop; something that you can 
rely— 

Hay. Crop! 

Hop. Yes, yes, I know it isn’t a crop at all. 

Hay. Well, — 

Hop. But you can do better and cleaner work witha 


good sharp ensilage on stubby ground than— 

Hay. Take it for a sulky plow, do you? 

Hop. No, no. You don't seem to understand me. 
Now, if a farmer builds an ensilage on low ground— 

Hay. Builds an ensilage! You seem to have got the 
thing mixed up with some kind of a granary. 

Hop. Pshaw, no! I must make myself plainer. You 
see, this ensilage properly mixed with one part guano 
and three parts of hypophosphate of antimony, with the 
addition of a little bran and tan-bark, and the whole 
flavored with chloride of lime, makes a top-dressing for 
strawberry beds which— 

Hay. Why, ensilage isn’t no manure. 

Hop. No, certainly not. I know it is not often used 
in that way. You don’t catch my drift. When I said 
top-dressing I meant turkey dressing—stuffing, you 
know—for Thanksgiving— 

Hay. Great guns,man! Ensilage isn't a human food! 

Hap. No, not a human food exactly. (Grinning,) It 
isa;t a food at all, in the true sense of the word. My 
plan has always been to lasso the hog with a trace chain, 
and after pinning his ears back with a clothes’ pin, put 
the ensilage into his nose with a pair of tweezers. 

Hay. My good lands! You don’t use ensilage to ring 


Hop. 1 never believed that it should be used for that 
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Hay. (Rising slowly and with evidences of rheuma- 
tism.) Young man, (solemnly), you are a long ways from 
home, ain't you? 

Hop. Yes. (Dropping his eyes beneath the stern glance 
at the farmer.) In my ancestral halls in England, sad- 
eyed retainers wearily watch and wait for my return. 

Hay. Go home, young man, go home to your feudal 
castle, and while on your way across the rolling deep, 
muse on the fact that ensilage is simply canned food for 
live stock—put up expressly for family use in a silo, 
which is nothing less than an air-tight pit where corn 
stalks, grass, millet, clover, alfalfa and other green 
truck is preserved for winter use, as green and verdant 
as the sub-editor of the Farmers’ Friend and Cultivators’ 
Champion. (Laughing in guffaws. Retires.) 





MAKE FRIENDS. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

Make friends. Do not play the demagogue, but make 
friends. Do not have an enemy in the world if you can 
honestly avoid it. Any friend is a good thing to have, 
even if it is a friendly neighbor’s dog. Do not fawn, or 
bend your self-respect, or sacrifice a principle, but act 
on the principle that it is your duty—a God-required 
duty—to produce all the happiness in the world of 
which you are capable. What will the result be? First, 
that you will be happier and better yourself. A man 
who is all the time trying to do good very rapidly grows 
to be a very good man. Secondly, it will give you busi- 
ness success and promotion. 

A young man who has cultivated the friend-making 
spirit and manner is a treasure to any business house ; 
and if in business for himself it gives him a great ad- 
vantage over competitors. There is a class of young 
men who are so fortunately situated in life that they do 
not feel the necessity for personal popularity, and yet it 
is as highly important and desirable to them as to any 
others. It is important as vastly increasing their in- 
fluence for good. It is desirable because in a country 
of free institutions, like ours, the choicest minds are not 
content with success in business and the accumulation 
of wealth. There are honors and pleasures of the most 
exquisite quality which wealth can no more purchase 
than it can purchase heaven. Let a man winsucha 
place in the confidence and affection of the public that 
his fellow-citizens will, in emergencies, turn to him as 
to a tower of strength, and ask the use of his name for 
a position of great honor and trust ; and though he may 
be unwilling to accept political preferment, he may find 
it not only a duty to them to do so, but he will have 
plucked the brightest and sweetest flower of earthly hap- 
piness. Make friends for your own better nature’s sake ; 
make friends for your friends’ sake ; make friends for 
the extension of your influence for good; make friends 
for the good of your fellow-citizens and your country. 
It cannot be done inaday. A man must make a good 
friend to others of himself before he can make good 
friends to himself of others. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after mornin 
or they can be written out and distributed amo: 
one may be written on the black-board each da 

He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.— Bible. 

Do what you can todo what you ought, and leave 
hoping and fearing alone.—Hvx Ley. 

LEARN as if you were to live forever; live, as if 
you were to die to-morrow.—ANSALUS DE INSULIS. 

What arethe best daysin memory? Those in 
which we met a companion who was truly such.— 
EMERSON. 

In private life I never knew any one interfere 
with other people’s disputes, but that he heartily 
repented it.—LorD CARLISLE, 

LET a man learn that everything in nature, even 
motes and feathers, go by law and not by luck, and 
that which he sows he reaps.—EMERSON. 

Tue restraining grace of common sense is the 
mark of all the valid minds; é i . the 
common sense which does not meddle with the ab- 
solute, but takes things at their word--things as 
they appear.—EMERSON. 

A good book, whether a fiction or not, is ene that 
leaves you farther on than when you took it up. 
If when you drop it it drops you down in the same 


old spot, with no finer outlook, no clearer vision, 
no stimulated desire for that which is better and 


piper, it is in no sense a 





exercises, 
© class, or 


good book.—ANna 







EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Baron Albert Salvador, a Parisian journalist, and 
Prof. Paul Passy, commissioned by M. Jules Ferry, the 
French Premier, to inspect the educational system of 
the United States, arrived in New York city last week. 
Prof, Passy said: ‘‘ The primary schools of France are 
admirable, while the secondary and superior are less 
worthy of praise. The illiterate population is as high as 
50 per cent,, in some parts, while in others it is much 
less. The compulsory school law has been in operation 
aout a year. Itis not well liked by some of the peo- 
ple, and many laughable excuses are made for non-at- 
tendance. It requires the attendance at school of all 
children between seven and thirteen years of age, but of 
course they may attend private schools or be taught at 
home, instead of going to the public schools. Attend- 
ance in the secondary and superior schools is not com- 
pulsory. The government supports the schools of the 
three grades throughout the republic, and they are free. 
The system of manual instruction for boys in the Paris 
schools has not been introduced into many schools, and 
it is optional whether the boys shall learn the use of 
tools where it is taught, but I think the system will be 
generally introduced, and that each pupil may be re- 
quired to devote a brief time each day in school to some 
manual employment. Since the expulsion of the priests 
from the public schools many private schools have been 
established by them, and they are well attended. The 
women are more desirous than the men to have their 
children taught by priests, but I do not think the 
priests will ever regain control of the public schools.” 

ELSEWHERE. 

A BURMESE woman, about 22 years old, who is called 
Mai Myit, bas arrived from Burmah. She is the first 
Burmese woman who ever came to America. She is 
about five feet tall and very slender. Her features are 
like those of Chinese women, but her color is darker. 
She has been graduated from the schools in Burmah, 
and will study for five years in this country, and then 
return to work there as a missionary. 

INDIANA, —James H. Smart, LL.D., for several years 
superintendent of public instruction of Indiana, and 
well known as an able man, has. notified the trustees of 
Purdue University of Layfayette, Ind., of his acceptance 
of the presidency of that institution, and he will take 
charge of thesame Sept. Ist. Mr, Smart received the 
degree of LL.D. from the Indiana University, at Bloom- 
ington, at its recent commencement, 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The Allegheny city and county 
teachers’ institute will convene in Allegheny City on 
Monday, Aug. 27, and continue in session five days. On 
the list of instructors are the names of Col. F.W. Parker, 
and Miss Patridge. Miss Patridge holds a high rank in 
the live of institute work and has a host of friends in 
Allegheny county, who will be delighted to see her on 
the rostrum once more. Col. Parker has a reputation 
second to none in the United States. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—From the annual report of the pub- 
lic schools of York, 1883, it appears that the general ten- 
dency of educational work during the past year has been 
steadily onward since the opening of the year; a feature 
in the schools has been the stress placed upon the regu- 
lar daily work of the pupil rather than any final exam- 
ination as a requisite for passing to the next grade, Mr. 
W. H. Shelley, the superintendent, is evidently appre- 
ciative of all progress that has been made in educational 
methods. 

VERMONT.— William H. Vanderbilt handed his check 
for $8,000 to the proprietor of a hotel in ‘the White 
Mountains to be distributed among the thirty college 
boys who are acting as waiters there. This is one of 
the ways adopted by poor young men in New-England 
colleges to make a little money for the following year, 
at the same time that they are getting the benefit of a 
vacation. Mr, Vanderbilt’s gift was prompted, it is 
said, by the self-reliant spirit and gentlemanly bearing 
of these young men. . 

Missour1.—The teachers’ normal institute, under the 
management of Prof. Fairbanks, opened last week at 
Springfield very auspiciously. An exceptionally intelli- 
gent body of teachers are in attendance, and they man- 
ifest a lively interest in the presentation of the best 
methods of teaching. Prof. Richardson, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, lectured on ‘‘ Prehistoric America,” and Miss Par- 
rish lectured on ‘‘ Quincy Methods,” and Prof. Fairbanks 
continued the same topic. Rev. Kirk Baxter spoke on 








“ What constitutes a Teacher ?” 
ALaBAMA.—Friends of the new education are every- 
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cational press, but here is the Alabama Progress reply. 
ing toa correspondent’s inquiries about the new ey. 
cation as follows : *‘ We have seen several allusions to it 
and have listened to one address that purported to dis. 
cuss it, and we are yet in the dark. We have even see, 
some allusion to a book on the subject, but so far as w,. 
know, no such volume has ever reached this region o, 
been reviewed in the public prints.” Is it possible tha 
the far-sounding slogan has not yet been heard in A},. 
bama ? ° 

CLEVELAND.—Leonard Case, founder of the Cag 
School of Applied Science, was a man of amiable char. 
acter, of fine culture, and of remarkable abilities, hy; 
his life was so clouded by constant ill health and by, 
singular constitutional shyness, that his talents wer. 
unknown even to his own townspeople, and hardly ap- 
preciated by his few intimate friends. He wrote poens, 
sketches, and tales for his own amusement, rarely pub- 
lishing anything but an occasional mathematical paper 
in the transactions of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
manuscript of a complete novel, said to be excellent 
was found after his death in a mass of documents. 


MIssOURI.—An earnestness on the part of the teachers 
perfect ease on the part of the conductor, and a hearty 
support on the part of the citizens characterize the 
normal institute just closed at Platte City. The arith. 
metic lesson showed that the ground principles of math. 
ematics had been sadly neglected, in some schools, for 
the mere ‘doing of sums.” Civil government and 
physiology were new to most of the teachers ; great 
improvement in the much neglected art of reading was 
noticeable ; orthography in various styles, oral, but prin- 
cipally written, with a few important governing rules, 
received attention. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Dr.N. W. Benedict has been Principal 
for many years of the Free Academy, and has proved 
himself to be an educator second to none in the State in 
his own sphere. A ripescholar and a thorough teacher, 
he has commanded the respect of many classes of schol- 
ars. But for several years there has been an annual ef. 
fort in the Board of Education to displace him, which 
has this year proved successful. By a unanimous vote 
Zachary P. Taylor, of Cleveland, was elected his succes- 
sor at a salary of $2,600. Mr. Taylor is a graduate of 
the University of Rochester in 1869, he has since been 
engaged in teaching, and has won an enviable reputa- 
tion in his calling. 

Trexas.—The fifth annual catalogue of the Sam Hous 
ton Normal Institute, at Huntsville, shows among many 
gratifying facts that, including this year’s class, tle 
school has prepared altogether in four years 608 teach- 
ers. With a well-organized faculty and a complete 
course of study, the work is earnestly prosecuted. The 
school was established by the State of Texas for the 
purpose of furnishing competent teachers for the public 
schools. It is strictly professional, and its aim is to 
prepare teachers in the best possible manner for the 
work of the school-room, Its faculty fully appreciate 
the truth tiat the demand for educated teachers is 
steadily increasing, and that the difference betweena 
qualified teacher and a mere school-keeper is becoming 
widely understood. 

TENNESSEE.—The newly-issued catalogue of the I. 0. 
O. F. College, Humboldt, Tenn., shows an attendance a 
follows: Primary Department, 110; Third and Fourth 
Grades, 74; Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades, 120 ; Col 
legiate Department, 103 ; Total, 407. The report says: 
‘*Our teachers love their work, and propose to kee 
apace with the rapid advancement of the great science 
of teaching. With the best periodicals, educational 
papers, the latest works on education, and attendance 
upon the best normal schools and institutes, they 
enabled to acquaint themselves with the latest and bes 
methods. They are wide awake to the demands 0 
their profession, and are not paralyzed by the stupor of 
dull routine work.” 

OBERLIN.—A chair of Political Science and Intem 
tional Law his just been endowed by gifts amounting 
to $35,000, and Hon. James Monroe has been elected to 
it, By the liberality of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of N 
York, Oberlin is to have a building three stories high 
and 150 by 130 feet on the ground, to cost from $30, (0 
to $50,000, to be used as the Conservatory of Musi 
Oberlin had last year in all the departments 1,493 pu 
pils—128 more than in any previous year. While the 
number of students for years has exceeded one thousané 
the number of graduates has not varied much from th 
of last year, when eleven graduated in the Theologic 
department and nineteen from the Literary course. 

MarTHa’s VINEYARD.—No one has visited this { 
island but will remember his visit. It 
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becoming more popular as a summer resort every year, 
for the air and scenery are very attractive. The views 
of the ocean here are magnificent. And most of the ho- 
tels and boarding-houses are homelike and pleasant. At 
one of the most charming points near where Lake An- 
thony and Meadow Lake unite Mr. A. G. Wesley has 
erected a commodious hotel. From it a fine view of the 
water northward is obtained ; while in Oak Bluffs it is 
easily accessible by horse-cars from the Highlands. The 
«“ Wesley House” has become well known to the teach- 
ers and students attending the *‘ Martha’s Vineyard In- 
stitute” as well as to those attending the camp-meet- 
ings. The table and rooms are excellent, and every at- 
tention is paid to the wants of guests. The charges are 
moderate and it is conducted so as to produce a home- 
like feeling in the guests. It is popular and deserves to be. 

Arrica.—The Rev. William Mellen, who has just re- 
turned from Zululand, says that it is very hard to in- 
struct the Zulus, because they wish nothing. ‘ They 
craw] into their low huts, lie down on a mat with their 
heads on blocks. That is their height of happiness, and 
their hearts desire nothing more. They at first look 
upon clothes of all kinds as impediments, and in square 
houses with several rooms feel lost and uneasy. We 
first teach them the benefit of a hat. They feel the 
heat of the sun upon their heads, and hold up their 
shields for shade. A hat is to them a shield which fits 
the head. I find thatif a man wants one thing and has 
it supplied, he straightway wants one or two things 
more. Soon our negro wants boots to protect his feet 
from the eharp stones, and the wearing of a shirt re- 
conciles him to the use of light clothing. He may be 
the bearer of a letter from one missionary to another, 
and he marvels exceedingly that the man seems to be 
talking with the paper while it talks with him. He 
then wants to know if the paper can talk, and how it 
can do so is explained to him. He now feels an intel- 
lectual want, and is taught to read and write. 

WEstT VirGiniA.—The Marshall county teachers’ in- 
stitute began July 30. About 140 teachers were enrol- 
led, and all took an active partin the proceedings. There 
were more than a hundred subscriptions taken for edu- 
cational journals. There are 184 schools in the county. 
The county superintendent, J. W. P. Reid, is very earn- 
est in his efforts to make the schools a success. The 
Moundsville School, under the supervision of Prof. E. 
D, Haines, is carrying forward the new education, as 
taught in the New York ScHooL JouRNAL. The Han- 
cock county teachers’ institute began Aug. 5. There 
are but 35 schools in this county, but there were 65 
teachers in actual attendance. Major Lee, of the West 
Va. University, was present two days and gave valu- 
able talks on physical training. John Morrow, Supt. of 
schools, Allegheny City, Pa., and James E. Morrow, 
principal of the Fifth ward school of the same city, 
were present and took an active part. This State, 
under the earnest efforts of State Supt. Butcher, is fast 
coming to the front educationally. The N. Y. ScHcOL 
JOURNAL is doing a great work in our State. ll who 
take the JouRNAL and INSTITUTE are doing good work. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ScHOOLS.—- The summer 
schools of the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy for 1883 met at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., Thurs- 
day, Aug. 2, and were addressed by Lyman Abbott 
D.D., on ‘** The Theology of St. Paul ;” on Aug. 3, by J. 
B. Thomas, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.,. on “‘ Darwin, Emer- 
son, and the Gospel ;” on Aug. 4, by Chas. F. Deems, 
D.D., LL.D., who gave his anniversary address ; on Aug. 
6, by E. F. Burr, D.D., Lyme, Conn., on ‘Certain in- 
signia of Organic Species ;” on Aug. 7, by Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, Montclair, N. J., on ‘‘ Heredity Environment 
and Religion.” A second session meets at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., on Aug. 21, and will be addressed by J. 
H. Rylance, D.D., on ‘“‘ Counter Currents ;” on Aug. 
22 by Henry Darling, D.D., LL.D., on ‘“‘ Natural Chris- 
tianity ;” on Aug. 28, Benj. N. Martin, D.D., on ‘‘ De- 
sign in the Elementary Structure of the World.” On 
Aug. 24, Andrew D, White, LL.D, on “ Christianity 
and the Development of Criminal Procedure ;” on Aug. 
25, by Charles F, Deems, D.D., LL.D., on “A Defence 
of the Superstitions of Science ;’ on Aug. 27, by Henry 
A. Buttz, D.D., on ‘‘ Plato and St. John ;” on Aug. 28, 
by Lansom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., on ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Belief vs. Drifting ;’ on Aug, 29, by Isaac Errett, 
D.D., on “ Discussion of the Leading Theories of Inspi- 
ration ;” on Aug. 80, by Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., 
on “Some Recent Criticisms of Theistic Proof ;” on Aug. 
81, by A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., on “ Beauty.” 

New Jersey.—According to report the school inter- 


ests of Jersey City are at present in a lamentable condi- 
tion. There are 50,000 children between the ages of five 


compulsory. The public schools can only accommodate 

14,000 pupils. About the same number of children re- 

ceive instruction in private schools. The rest of the 

school population is necessarily excluded from the pub- 

lic schools for want of room. The rate of taxation will 

be over $3 on the $1,000 next year, and the authorities 
say they cannot increase it without driving every prop- 
erty owner out of the city. Last year they did noteven 

have money enough to buy coal for the schools. There 

are thousands of children who do not attend any schools 
because of the inability of the public schools to receive 
them. According tothe report of the State Superinten- 
tendent of Education there are 14,000 children in Jer- 
sey City who attend no school. About 2,000 applications 
for admission to the schools were rejected last year. 

Some of the schools are in a wretched condition. In 
No. 10, on Patterson street, the cellar is flooded, and the 
water stands over three feet deep. The sum of $2,500 
was appropriated to repair School No. 9, on Tonnelle 
avenue, but the money was diverted to some other pur- 
pose, and when the building became unfit for occu- 
pancy the city rented a wholly unsuitable building in its 
place. The law provides that each child of school ageshall 
attend school for at least twelve weeks in the year, six 
weeks of which time shall be consecutive. It imposesa 
fine on the parent of $3 a week for absence of the child, 
John I. Blair has recently added $100,000 to the en- 
dowments of the school founded by him at Blairstown. 
Dr. 8S. H. Shumaker, well known for his educational 
labors in Pennsylvania, has accepted the principalship of 
the schoul. 


KENTUCKY.—The Legislature of Kentucky, in 1871, 
authorized the Mayor and Common Council of the city 
of Owensboro to levy a tax not exceeding thirty cents 
on each hundred dollars’ worth of property in the city, 
and a poll tax not exceeding two dollarson each resi- 
dent of the city over twenty one years of age. The 
funds collected were directed to be used in sustaining 
the public schools of the city. All the taxes paid by 
people were to be expended in supporting public schools 
for white children only, and all the taxes paid by color- 
ed people were to be expended in sustaining public 
schools for colored children. The public schools for 
white children were to be managed by a board of white 
trustees elected by white voters only, and the public 
schools for colored children were to be managed by a 
board of colored trustees elected by colored voters only. 
The law also provided that the city might issue thirty 
thousand dollars of its bonds, the proceeds of which 
were to be used in building public school-houses ex- 
clusively for white children, with the provision that 
only the property of white people should be taxed to 
pay these bonds and the accruing interest thereon. The 
city last year had about five hundred colored children 
within the school age, and about eight hundred white 
children within that age. The taxes assessed and col- 
lected from the white people for the same year for 
school purposes amounted to $9,400, and those paid by 
the colored people amounted to $700. The result was 
that the school-fund raised by taxation gave the white 
children two excellent school-houses, excellent school 
facilities, eighteen teachers, and a school session of nine 
or ten months in the year. On the other hand, the 
colored children had only one inferior school-house, 
three teachers, school facilities of every kind far inferior 
to those of the white children, and a school-session of 
only about three months in the year. The colored peo- 
ple of Owensboro appealed to Judge Barr, of the United 
States District Court for Kentucky, for a writ of in- 
junction to restrain the city authorities from carrying 
the law into effect. The judge granted the application 
and issued his injunction. He says the law is incon- 
sistent with the first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which reads as follows: ‘‘No state shall make 
or enforce any law that shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law ; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ 
Judge Barr is of the opinion that such a school-system 
as that established by the law of Kentucky for the city 
of Owensboro is a denial to the colored people of “ the 
equal protection of the laws,” as guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The denial is not in an un- 


qual taxation, but in an unequal distribution of the 
benefits to be secured hy taxation. Judge Barr very 
properly remarks: “If taxes can be distributed ac- 
cording to color or race classification, no good reason is 
perceived why a division might not be made according 
to the amount paid by each tax-payer, and thus limit 


Such a distribution of taxes would entirely ignore the 
spirit of our republican institutions, and would not be 
the equal protection of the laws as understood by the 
people of any of the states of this Union at the time of 
the adoption of this amendment. The equal protection 
of the law is not possible if taxes levied and collected 
for govermental purposes are divided upon any such 
basis.” 
FOREIGN. 

SpaiIn.—For these notes we are indebted to the Bureau 
of Education. The school system is in an unprecedented 
state in some parts of Spain. In Santander the condition 
of the teachers is intolerable. For four months they 
have received no pay and have been forced to sell every- 
thing not absolutely indispensable to buy bread for their 
families. 


FRANCE.—Before the revolution the French grammar 
schools were for the most part attached to endewed 
cathedral or monastic foundations. They had spacicus 
playgrounds, and consequently the French boy of that 
period was an adept in games. But in 1792 all the ec- 
clesiastical property was confiscated, and the govern- 
ment sold the playing fields. 


Cutna.—China is called the “ Celestial Empire” be- 
cause the term Tien Chang, that is, ‘-heavenly dynasty,” 
means the kingdom which the dynasty appointed by 
heaven rules over ; but the term Celestials, for the peo- 
ple of that country, is entirely of foreign manufacture, 
and their language could with difficulty be made to ex- 
press such a patrony nic. 


TURKEY.—By command of the government a school 
must be established in every village, but there is not 
money enough to carry out the order. Halil Rifat, gov- 
ernor-general of Sixas, has made a proposition to the 
Perte, which has been accepted, to levy a tax of 20 oka 
of wheat yearly for five years for every yoke of oxen in 
the land. If this grain is sown and sold, there will be a 
capital of 30 million piasters in five years, to be applied 
to school purposes. 


Eoypt.—The French schools in Cairo have recently 
received little pecuniary aid from the home government 
because they are under Jesuit management. Yet these 
schools do much to further French influence in the 
country because Egyptian youths are eager to learn 
French. The oldest of these schools is that of the Chris- 
tian Brothers in Cairo, which was founded under the 
immediate patronage of Mehemed Ali. The Lazarists 
have another at Alexandria. It is a singular fact that 
the natives have no objection to these schools, while 
they regard Christian lay schools as atheistic institu- 
tions. 


Cuina.—The yearly provincial examinations were 
held this year in Hongchow, the streets of which city 
are described as having literally swarmed with students 
of every age, from fifteen to eighty, and of all condi- 
tions, from the poor bank drudge to the sleek million- 
aire. The examination ‘‘hall” was an enclosure of some 
eight acres, containing 10,000 cells for the students, 
each cell being about three feet wide, five feet deep, 
and seven feet high, and furnished with tw > boards— 
one for seat and bed, the other for desk andtable. The 
candidates went in on the 8th, day of the 8th moon, and 
remained in till the 10th, two nights and one day. Then 
they came out, and returned on the Ilth, when they 
went through precisely the same ordeal, which was re- 
peated on the 14th, and they finally left their cells on 
the 16th. It isno unusual thing, we are told, for a can- 
didate to be found dead in his cell. 


BELGIuM.—The Catholics have opened an opposition 
free school in nearly every place where there is a gov- 
ernment school. At the end of 1880 the number of pupils 
in the church and priest-schools amounted to 580,380, 
and it was thought that the church would not be able 
to make such large expenditures much longer, and that 
the attendance at the priest-schools would consequently 
diminish. On the contrary, it increased in two years to 
622,487, or 42,057 more than in 1880. The Catholic schools 
are in a more flourishing condition than the government 
schools, which were attended by only 340,118 pupils at 
the@nd of 1881. According to official returns, Belgium 
had in 1881, 7,850 public and 5,880 private clerical 
schools. Of these, 701 were government and 1,255 cleri- 
cal infant schools, Of the government infant schools, 
458 followed the Froebel system, while only 61 of the 
clerical schools were conducted on that system, These 
latter schools had only 21 female teachers who had pass- 
ed examinations, while the governms nt schools had 708, 
Of the 2,450 review schools, 875 were private, and then 
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LETTERS. 





ape Baker. will reply tolettersand questions that will be of gen 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one side of the paper 

2, Put matter relative to eubsoription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this Gopersment on another, 

3, Be pointed, clear and brief. 





Is it important that the teacher study and fully un- 
derstand the science of Pbrenology in order to be bet- 
ter able to manage and understand the minds of the 


pupils? It is claimed by some that a knowledge of the | * 


science is an indispensab'e aid to the teacher. Do you 
think it is worth a teacher’s while to take up his time in 
studying it? If it furnishes a key to the proper under- 
standing of the mind, it should be more widely dissem-~- 
ated, and, if not, of any value practically, no one should 
bother his head about it. Please give your opinion and 
advice freely on this subject, as several of the teachers 
of this place are interested somewhat in the subject. 
J. R. D. 
[The study of Phrenology means really the study of 
the mind. Whether the parts of the brain are organs 
of the minds, as is claimed,is but one fact. That a 
teacher should know how the mind operates is very 
important ; he must do this by studying his own mind 
and the minds of others, I would not advise the study 
of Phrenology, but would advise the study of the mind. 
This distinction may not seem clear. You are obliged 
to study mind if you study Phrenology; but you may 
study mindand not Phrenology. This I advise.—Ep. | 





My school-house is built right on the open prairie, 
with no trees,in sight except some little ones set out by 
the farmers. The wood has to be brought from a dis- 
tance of ten miles. To save the building from prairie 
fires there are a number of furrows plowed all around 
the grounds. We have had a prairie fire this spring, 
After school was out the scholars and Iset back-fires all 
around the school grounds. This school is better sup- 
plied with apparatus than the average school in either 
Chenango or Broome County, N. Y. The questions for 
teachers’ examinstions are prepared by a State board. 
There are three sets of papers provided for the three 
different grades. No State certificates are granted, the 
first grade taking its place. The standard of education 
is generally low in this county, there being, I believe, 
only three teachers holding first grade certificates. To 
gain a first grade, however, r quires a better education 
on the part of teachers than is necessary to gain one of 
the same grade in either Chenango or Broome Co., N,Y. 

Wages are about the same here as in New York. 
Common school teachers receive from twenty to forty 
dollars per month. Few get over thirty-five. Board 
costs about two dollars and fifty cents per week. 

Minn. B. W. P. 





Enclosed please find one dollar for THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE until 1884, I like the JouRNAL better, but I 
can’t afford it. So terribly are school affairs managed 
in this city aud State, that one cannot afford to indulge 


in those things that are absolutely necessary to give life |. 


and spirit to her work, The law reads that the schools 
shall be open twelve months, and each salary paid in 
twelve equai portions. As the money lasts only through 
eight months, we teach four for nothing. It is true 
part is vacation pay, but we are all in the hands of the 
brokers, paying 2 per cent. per month for six months 
for cash. April salary isnot yet paid. Your INSTITUTE 
fills a place in my work that I should grieve to lose. It 
is true I have never yet read a number but it gave me 
headache ; there were such glorious possibilities to be 
achieved if I might but work for them, and such insur- 
mountable obstacles to be met, that the very remem- 
brance of them makes me nervous again and wretched, 
still I read it with delight and tried to have other 
teachers get interested too, but I didn’t; only an earth- 
quake will waken some of our teachers ; what can one 
do to shake up some of the dry bones ? ie 

New Orleans. 

[We are sorry to hear about those salaries ; glad about 
the headache.—Eb. | 

The article entitled ‘Occupation for Young Chil- 
dren” much pleased me. Could you inform me where 
to obtain such sets of blocks or boxes of letters as were 
mentioned in that article? Are they wooden or paper ? 
How much would they cost per box or per half dozen, 
etc., etvu. ? If I were near a printing office all would be 
right, but it is almost as easy to get anything from 
New York as from Toronto. I am much pleased with 

the “ Institute,” because what is in it can be utilized. 
A. W. B. 


Will you please solve the old grindstone problem : 
Three men, A, B and C, purchase a grindstone 36 inch- 
es in diameter, how much must each man grind away 
to have his share, making no allowance for the eye. 

J. H. D. 

[We refuse all problems that fail to illustrate princi- 
ples needful in teaching, but will give a hint to D., 
who may have no one near-by to aid him,—we suppose 
some ‘‘ big boy” has proposed this to him, Suppose A 
has ground off his part. The proportion now is 1 : 2-3 
: 86. Thatis the circle for B and C is 36 times the 
square root of 2-3.—Eb.] 


The people in Seneca Co., N. Y., are just awakening 
to the fact that there is a Quincy method, and the ques- 
tion is asked, ‘‘ How long does it require fora person 
to learn the new method?” 1. Where is the new 
method taught? 2. What is. the expense of one year’s 
study? 3. What is Miss Lelia Patridge’s P. O. address ? 

[At Normalville, Il. 2. Price of board,—address 
Col. F. W. Parker at Normalville. 3. This office.—Ep.] 


I don’t think Martha’s Vineyard is the place for South- 
ern teachers. The expenses were $15 for each separate 
study. I joined Col. Parker’s class; his talks were 
good, but it appeared to me that a great deal of time 
was spent by persons electioneering for outside classes. 
I expected to see the common school course illustrated 
—it was not, however. L. 





In this county the examining board offered an extra 
grade to our Kansas Educationalist. J. W. H. 

[That is a patent way to obtain subsribers! Cannot 
the field b2 opea Messrs. Examioing Board? That is 
not the righteous way to do business. No wonder there 
is poor teaching. That is like the extra mark a teacher 
gave for good conduct. The good boys in arithmetic 
were marked higher than the smart ones.—Eb. } 





Iam no singer but can play an organ. Would you 
do this in a smal! school? What of my penmanship? 
H. P. M, 
[Certainly. You can play, they will sing. Penman- 
ship is poor.—ED.] 
I taught in Pa. twelve years ago; now I have taken it 
up again. I see by reading your paper that a new 
movement has set in. I feel that a change has taken 
place. I will subscribe to the JoURNAL, and send a sub- 
scriber to the COMPANION. G. A. D. 
Nevada. 
[This man does the reasonable thing. Intending to 
teach again he seeks for an educational journal ; usual- 
ly a man begins where he left off.—Eb. ] 








Will you please explain the ‘‘Wave Theory ?” A, J. S. 


Dr. HOLLAND’s MONUMENT.—This monument at 
Springfield is about six feet by seven at the base, 
above which is a plinth with tablets; above the 
plinth, after two or three small steps, rises a short 
rectangular shaft, with ionic pilasters upon its four 
corners supporting a scroll. The shaft bears upon 
its face the relief, which is the striking feature of 
the whole. This represents Dr. Holland's face in 
profile, and is an admirable, spirited likeness of him 
in a reflective mood. The relief is in the form of a 
parallelogram, and bears, besides the profile, a 
spray of bitter-sweet and the legend in Roman 
letters, ‘‘ Ht vitam impendere vero ;” also Dr. Hol- 
land’s name in full, his life-dates (July 24, 1819, 
and October 12, 1881), and the following inscription, 
being the first clause of his will: ‘For the great 
hereafter [ trust in the infinite love, as it is ex- 
pressed to me in the life and death of my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


+ 
+ 


A CLERGYMAN was invited to attend a dinner 
given by Geo. W. Childs to eight hundred. Phila- 
delphia newsboys, and his duty was to ask the 
blessing. When the time came and the boys were 
seated, a signal on the drum was given for the boys 
to come to reverent attention for duty. But the 
boys took the drum as a signal to fall to with knife 
and fork, which they did with such vigor and un- 
animity that the clergyman could not be heard. 
We don’t think those boys were to blame. 








The sun should not set upon our anger, neither 
should it rise upon our confidence. We should for- 
give freely but forget rarely. I will not be re- 
venged and this I owe to my enemy, but I will re- 





member, and this I owe to myself.—Cottor, _ 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


GENUINE TEACHERS NEVER FORGOTTEN. 








On Commencement Day a Professor overheard 
the remark: ‘‘ There goes the old Professor; it igs 
the last we shall see of him and his musty old pa. 
pers.” Sadness filled his heart, and he said after- 
ward to a friend: ‘‘I have worked faithfully for 
the boys, and often thought that they loved me, 
but they wili forget me in a month.” 

He was wrong; his own recollections should have 
taught him better; genuine teachers are never for- 
gotten, and love for them increases with the flight 
of years. 

In the crowd at Fulton Ferry one afternoon two 
ladies, one perhaps sixty years of age, the other 
less than forty, were passed by another lady, whose 
appearance was venerable and striking; tall and 
stately, yet benignant, she seemed like one accus.- 
tomed to direct with gentleness. T_e younger of 
the two exchanged salutations with her, and re- 
marked a moment afterward to her companion: 
‘*That is Miss , my teacher twenty-five years 
ago, a lovely wonan, the kindest friend I ever had 
except my mother; she has been my ideal of a true 
woman.” 

How beautiful the tribute of Professor Masson, 
in his great lecture on ‘College Education and 
Self-Education,” to his instructors. It was this: ‘I 
could count up and name at thismoment some four 
or five men to whose personal influence, experi- 
enced as a student, I owe more than to any books, 
and of whom, while life lasts, I shall always think 
with gratitude. The image of one silver-haired old 
man in particular now rises before me—a man not 
unknown in the history of his country—to whose 
memory, amid changing forms of fact and thought. 
I pay my poor tribute of undying veneration. 
Never, never to be forgotten, that face, that form, 
gazed on so long! Cold now he lies in a northern 
grave, and abroad, over the British earth. walk 
thousands who, with me once listened to his voice, 
and who, when they, too, are old and move heavily, 
will look back, back through the mist of years, 
fondly toward him and the distant time.” 

More brief, but not less touching, was the refer- 
ence by Mr. Bancroft to his preveptor, of whom he 
says: ‘‘To-day, though it is seventy years since I 
passed from his care, my heart warms with affec- 
tion as I recall his name.” 

Whether in the primary class, the seminary, or 
the University, or in that institution in which faith- 
ful work often exerts an influence as strong as that 
of any other form of teaching—the Sabbath-school 
—the genuine teacher is never forgotten. As years 
glide away the remembrance becomes more fond; 
a picture, with its harsher lines—if there were 
any—softened with beauty is ever present to the 
‘““mind’s eye ” of the grateful scholar.— Advocate. 








A WHOLESOME ATMOSPHERE. 


The breath of the courageous and consecrated 
Mary Lyon created the atmosphere of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary; it has sweetened many a pastor's 
home by the influences brought there by a ‘‘Hol- 
yoke ” wife; it braced up one hundred of its gradu- 
ates to go abroad on foreign missions to the hea- 
then. 

I once urged a father to send, his careless, irreli- 
gious son to a certain school, whose teacher had 
some of the happy gifts of Arnold of Rugby. The 
lad was neither scolded nor badgered nor unduly 
exhorted ; but he soon became entirely transformed 
by his surroundings. The pure atmosphere of the 
school seemed to penetrate his heart and mould his 
character, as a tonic air gives vigor to a bodily 
frame. Such a training school becomes a potent 
“means of grace,” and reaches many on whom no 
sermons or personal exhortations had made any 
impression, 

What is true of certain schools is, pre-eminently 
true of that fountain-head of all civil, social and 
moral life, the home. We may care but little who 
bears rule at Washington, if we are only assured 
that God sup i, "American households. No 
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ream rises higher than its fountain-head. Puri-| 
.n homes bred Puritan piety and heroism. Out 
ofthe lowly clap-boarded farm-houses of New Eng- 
ad, with a rag carpet on the floor, anda well- 
thumbed Bible in each scantily furnished room, 
went the earliest missionaries of the Cross to for- 

,ign climes. The intensely religious atmosphere of 
ach homes produced the Judsons, Goodells, 
ppauldings, and Horace Bushnells of the ‘‘Home- 
spun age” of New England piety. From such 
homes flowed such a steady stream of consecrated | 
youthful energy into our colleges that no complaint 
was heard of a famine of candidates for the minis- 
try. And the spot where the sorely needed reform 
must begin that will replenish the pulpit, is not in 
the colleges so much as in the households. 

All the best preaching that can be marshalled in 
the Sabbath pulpits of our communities is unable 
to counteract the malarious influence of godless, 
frivolous homes. Just as soon expect to grow 
sugarcane in Greenland, or oranges in Alaska, as 
torear the plants of grace in a family whose very 
air is saturated with worldliness. The irreligious 
influence of father and mother taints the children, 


escaping sewer gas penetrates a house with the 
~s af typhoid fever. The incessant talk about | 
money or fashion, or self-indulgence, the utter 
neglect of all Sabbath observance. the whole daily 
rund of thinking, acting and living, poison the 
very core of the children’s hearts. How can relig- 
ion live in such an atmosphere? How can the 
next generation be trained for the country’s needs, 
the Church’s service, and the kingdom of Christ, in 
homes where the Bible is no more a text- book of 
conduct than in the tent of a Mussulman.—Dr. 
(vYLER in Evangelist. 

















DIXON PENCIL PRIZE DRAWINGS. 





Two years ago the system of awarding prizes for lead 
ncil drawings was. commenced by the Dixon Graphite 
Pencil Co. of Jersey City. The results were so satisfac- 
ory thit the number of ov, was largely increased for 
the second year. The following is the report of the 
judges for the season of 1882 and 1883. The conditions 
were, first, that the pupil should come from a Public, 
Private, or Art Schoul in the United States ; second, 
that the drawing should be wholly executed with the 
Dixon American Graphite Pencil. The judges chosen 
were Miss Josephine ke, Supervisor of Drawing in 
the public schools of St. Louis, Mo, Mr. Heory Hitch- 
ings, Director of Drawing in the Boston, Mass., Schools, 
and Mr. James Smilie, of New York. The latter gentle- 
map was unable to be present at the examination. The 
total number of drawings received was 354 ; from males, 
1%; from females, 228. They represented 25 States 
in the Union. 
Art SCHOOLS.—The pores prizes were awarded as follows :— 
(0. denotes object, O. D. original de sign, R. reproduction, L. life.) 
B. B. Stewart, Lynn, Mas , O.; Miss Abbie L. King. Hart- 
ford. Conn., $12, O.: aes Proctor, Lynn, Mass., $10, 0; 
Chas. H. Woobury, Lynn, Mass., $8, Anna &. Van Fieet, New 
York, (Woman’s Institute of Technical pe) O. D., $25; Carrie 
de Clyne, New York, (do.,) $20, O. D.;C J ues, New York, 
(@o,) $15; A. 8. Woodecek, New York, (do ,) $10, 0. D.; Mary 
Fairchild, St. Louis, Mo., $25, L.; Sydne BM Guid, iy on. Mass, 
$22, L.; Miss McDougal, New York, $1 i. 
Morristown, N. J., $8, L. 


NorMAL ScHOOL PUPILS. —. Gregory, Tonica, Il., $15, O. ; 
M.M. Guist, ‘iitusville, Pa , $12, O.; Louise Payne, San Jose, oe 
$10, 0.: Agnes Howell, Dixon, Tit.. $3, O. ; Mary F. Dewin 
timore, Md., $25, O. D.; Jennie Bterling, Baltimore, Md., q 
; Aletha “Owings, Baltimore, Md., $15, O. D. ; Ad. E. 
Hudgins, Ba.timore, Md., $10, O. D, 

High Scuoo. Pupris.—David 8. Kotz, come y Bed, Bad » $25, 
0.D; Elia M. Chase, Wast.ington, D.C. 0. D.; Nathan M. 






































Alien, Lancaster, Mass., $15, O. Fred. 
Mass, R.; Alice Hotaling, Aibany, a A a ng, 
Albany. N. Y., R., Marv Shanks, Al 4] N. % PA , each $10. 





GRAMMAR ScHOooL Purus. —Bessie A. Grindrod, albany, N. =. 
.0.D.; Almon Hi. Milard. Albany, N. » = 
owler, Madeira, Obio, $10, O. D.; Almon it. Millard Albany, 
N. Y., $8, 0. D.; Bessie A. Grindrod. Albany, N. 6, O. D. 
sterman, Stillwater, Minn. $3. 0. D.; Clara Xn $6, 0.0.3 
Srampscott. Mons. , .; Emogene Hazeltine viamestovn; 
N. Y., $15, L.; eric E. Bausch, St. Louis, Mo., $10, 
8 Athalia Pechiig, Wellersburg, Pa., $8, L.; N. B. Szoens, Fort 
Y., $6, L.; Frank L. Sewell, Evanston, I11., $3, L. 
‘Parvare SCHOOL PuPpits.—Amelia Tangiey, | rye York, $5, 
; Hattie D. Osborn, Amherst, Va, $3, 0.; Aliric G. ane 
Dave Ok Kan., $2, O.; Geo. A. Williams, Ad N. J. U. $2. 
PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, KINDERGARTEN.—Auna W. Hill, 
ough Kenamon, Pa., $10; M.Ela conte. , West Chester, "> 3 
+o - xr , Syiacuse, Hi. S088 3G. One n, ene. N. 
ellie g, Springfielu, Mo., rge Tupper, ame 
4 Marion Gienny, esee, N. Y., ' fener Porter, Asheboro 
“ .C., Uernice Fowmen, Stillwater, Mien.. Louse 'D. Biddell, 
sunter, N. Y., Elma Libolt, Eimira, N. Y., G. G. Cotton, Ena, 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





GOOD ADVICE CORNER. 


FOR HOT DAYS. 

You have heard of the man who went to a noted 
physician and told him of a pain he had in his side 
whenever he touched it. He wanted the doctor to cure 
him, ‘ Well,” was the physician’s reply, ‘‘ I will tell 
you how to stop that pain : don’t touch the place !" My 


| advice about keeping cool is of the same character ; 


don’t get hot. Don’t imagine because it is July that it 
must be hot. Many days in that month are just pleas- 
antly warm if people were willing tw think so. Don’t 
exert yourself unnecessarily. What you have to do, 
do quietly. Plan beforehand and half your work is ac- 
complished. Don’t be idle because it is warm. Occupy 
yourself; do something for some one else. An unselfish 
person does not feel the heat so much because he is 
thinking of some one besides himself. Determine be- 
fore breakfast to accomplish something before night. 
A little record of what you do in the summer months is 
a pleasant reminder when winter comes. 

Prepare yourself for the warm weather. Dress simply 
and coolly. Do not go out in the middle of the day if 
you can avoid it. f you are compelled to go out then, 
carry a sun umbrella and a fan. Walk leisurely in the 
shade, and make yourself comfortable. Be careful about 
cooling off too rapidly. If you are in a perspiration. do 
not sit in a draft, or in too strong a wind. Bathe morn- 
ing and evening, keep the body clean and pure and you 
do a great deal towards your comfort in the warm days. 
—Scholar’s Companion. 





WHO ARE THE FAVORITE POETS ? 





By JoRpDAN Gay. 

Many of our best known poems have become familiar 
through the music to which they have been set. Some 
o1 the poets seem to be greater favorites than others 
with the composers. For instance, one poem of D’Is- 
raeli's has been set to music, and one each of Milton’s 
and Wordsworth's. J. G. Holland has had two; Phoebe 
Cary, Lord Lytton, Gerald Massey and John G., 
Saxe three; W. M. Thackeray, Thomas Campbell and 
William Cullen Bryant four; Owen Meredith (the son 
of Bulwer-Lytton) five ; Char'es Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
James T. Field, Bayard Taylor, and Bret Harte six: 
Edgar Poe and Shelley seven; Alice Cary eight; Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik nine; Miss Celia Thaxter ten; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes eleven ; Thomas Bailey Aldrich twelve ; 
Goethe fourteen; Charles Kingsley fifteen; Shake- 
speare sixteen; Barry Cornwall and Walter Scott 
seventeen ; Tom Hood twenty; Jean Ingelow thirty- 
two; Adelaide Proctor and Robert Burns thirty-four ; 
Byron thirt-five; Heinrich Heine forty-two; Mrs. 
Hemans fifty-seven; Alfred Tennyson seventy-four ; 
Thomas Moore seventy-eight ; and our own Longfellow 
ninety-oyur '-—-Seholar’ 8s Companion. 
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S. C. FOSTER. 


By B. V. W. 

There are four songs which are sung in every part of 
the country, in the cities, m the towns, and on the 
farms. The names of these songs are ‘‘ The Old Folks at 
Home,” ‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home,” “ Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground,” and “‘ Old Black Joe.” They are 
played on the piano wherever the piano is found, and 
almost every hand-organ includes them among its airs. 
The composer of these and many others besides was 
Stephen Collins Foster. He was born on the 4th of July, 
1826, in Pittsburg, Penn. As achild he was very fond 
of music, and when seven years old had learned to play 
the flageolet without the aid of ateacher. He delighted 
in writing poetry and then humming a tune over and 
over until he got it to suit the feeling expressed in the 
words, Two of his songs were published when he was 
sixteen years old ; at this time he was a clerk in Cincin- 
nati, but when his songs succeeded so well he gave up 
his position and devoted his time to his favorite work, 
‘** Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground” was written after a 
| trip to New Orleans, and was suggested by thoughts of 
his father, who was a victim of paralysis. The last ne- 





er, gro song he wrote was “‘ Old Black Joe,” a great favor- 


ite witha ao of people. During the last years 
of his life he e quite reduced in circumstances, 
> | aid. s0eme of his best songs were written in the back- 
room of a grocery-store in New York city. He died ina 
New York hospital, with no friend near and while his 
songs were heard through every street in that great 
city. But though his life was so obscured his name is 
known thro’ the world by his many songs, which 

int® the different languages.—Scholar’s 


A TALK ABOUT BEES. 


By J, Gorpon Grey. 

Every one who has been in the country in the spring 
time has seen bees. Two kinds are seen; the small 
brown and yellow ones, which are called honey bees, 
and the larger black and yellow ones called humble 
bees. Honey-bees are so-called because making honey 
is the occupation of their life,—they all follow the trade 
perseveringly. In this busy occupation they have al- 
ways kept upa reputation for industry and so, *‘as 
busy as a bee,” became long. long ago a proverbial ex- 
pression. 

How bees carry on their work has occasioned no 
small amount of study. They usually live in hives, 
and there they build their comb, which is composed of 
countless small cells, or little six-sided rooms, built of 
wax. When we look ata piece of honey-comb as it 
lies on our plate at the table, we wonder what iuarvel- 
ous method the bee could possess by which he builds so 
regularly and so beautifully ; he must surely be a aatur- 
al architect. The waxy building-material is secreted in 
the form of scales under six little flaps situated on the 
under side of the insect. It is then pulled out by the 
bee and molded with other scales until a tough piece of 
wax is formed. How the bee manages to build these 
cells with such mathematical accuracy is not known. 
Six-sided is the best possible shape for strength and 
space combined. The edges of the cells are strengthen- 
ed with a substance called propolis, a kind of gum pro- 
cured from the buds of various trees. This propolis is 
also used to stop up crevices. After the bees have 
built their store-houses they begin to manufacture honey. 
They go out in every direction, over field and forest, 
over meadow and garden, in search of the flowers. 

They do not gather the honey as the bird gathers 
fragments for its nest, but they have pockets which 
they fill up before returning to the hive. In this gather- 
ing of honey from near and far, the bees distinguish 
themselves as hard workers. For instance, each head 
of clover contains about sixty distinct flower tubes, 
each of which contains a portion of honey not exceed- 
ing the five-hundredth part of a grain. The proboscis 
of the bee must, therefore, be inserted into 500 clover 
tubes before one grain of honey can be obtained. Each 
pound of honey represents 2,500,000 clover tubes sucked 
by bees. Isn’t that a tremendous amount of labor for 
insects to perform ? 

The manner in which the bees govern themselves is 
very curious. Their political system is to have a queen- 
bee, who rules the household and lays all the eggs from 
which the inhabitants of the hive are produced. She 
deposits from two to three thousand eggs daily for weeks 
in succession. The workers build combs and gather 
honey. The males are drones and gather no honey, and 
are killed off in August —Scholur's Compunion. 








THE FUNNY MEN OF AMERICA.—NO. LIT. 





ARTEMUS WARD. 

Charles Farrar Browne was born in this country in 
1836. He is better known under the name of Artemus 
Ward which he adopted, and under which he wrote and 
lectured. Just a few words about his history and then 
we will see why his writings place him among the 
‘‘funpy men.” 

He began life, like Mark Twain, in a printing office 
setting type. Then he became a newspaper reporter, 
and the jokes that found their way from his pen were 
copied into all the leading papers, and Artemus Ward's 
pame was the signal for somethivg funny tofollow. He 
went to California and gave a lecture on “‘ The Babes in 
the Wood,” and for an hour and a half his audience 
laughed at his jokes and funny sayings. Even the 
reporters declared they could not write they were so 
filled with laughter. There was very little about The 
Babes in the Wood, but the lecture was bright and 
funny and a great success. Ward traveled through the 
United States, everywhere making friends, and then to 
England, where he died. ’ 

In his lecture on the Mormons, he says: ‘ Brigham 
Young is an indulgent father and a numerous husband ; 
he has married two hundred wives ; he loves not wisely 
but two hundred well. He is dreadfully married. When 
I was up at Salt Lake City I was introduced to his 
mother-in-law, I can’t exactly tell you how many there 
is of her, but it’s a good deal.” 

Once, when he was at a loss for something to say 
during a lecture, he remarked : ‘Time passed on. It 
always does, by the way. You may possibly have 
noticed that time passed.on. It isa kind of way time 
has.” 





He had a panorama which he explained as it was ex 
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hibited. 


It was very poorly painted but Artemus made 
the best of it. When anything especially poor came up 
he would look admiringly at it and then, with a look 
of reproach to the audience, remark : ‘‘ This picture isa 
great work of art ; it is an oil painting done in petro- 


leum. It is by the old masters. It was the last 
they did before dying. They did this and then they 
expired. I wish you were nearer it so you could see it 
better. I wish I could take it to your residences and let 
you see it by daylight. Some of the greatest artists in 
London come here every morning before daylight, with 
lanterns, to look at it. They say they never saw any- 
thing like it before and they hope they never will again.” 
Then, pointing to some brown splashes of paint, ‘‘ these 
are intended for horses ; I know they are because the 
artist told me so. After two years he came to me and 
said: ‘Mr. Ward, I cannot conceal it from you any 
longer. They are horses.’ ” 

Another time he said : ‘‘ When I was a boy .I used to 
draw wood. I drew asmall cart-load of raw material 
over a wooden bridge. The people of the village noticed 
me. I drew their attention ; they said I had a future 
before me; up to that time I had an idea it was behind 
me.” And again, speaking of himself: ‘‘I became a 
man. I have always been mixed up with art. I have 
an uncle who takes photographs, and [ have a servant 
who takes anything he can get his hands on.” 

Much of Artemus Ward’s humor lay in his manner of 
saying things. People laughed before he finished tell- 
ing a joke. Five minutes after he had begun a lecture 
his audience was completely charmed, ready to laugh 
or cry. He wasa worthy and lovable man, kind, sensi- 
tive and affectionate. When he died, a friend of his 
said there had passed away the true spirit of a gentle- 
man,—Scholar’s Companion. 


THE STORY OF ARION. 





Arion was a famous musician, and lived at the court 
of Periander, king of Corinth, with whom he was a 
great favorite, There was to be a musical contest im 
Sicily, and Arion longed to compete for the prize. He 
told his wish to Periander, who besought him to give 
up the thought. 

“Pray stay with me,” he said, ‘‘and be contented. 
He who sirives to win may lose.” 

Arion answered, ‘“‘A wandering life best suits the 
free heart of a poet. The talent which I have, I would 
fain make a source of pleasure to others. Andif I win 
the prize, how will the enjoyment of it be increased by 
the consciousness of my wide-spread fame!’ 

He went and won the prize. Then with his prize- 
money started in a Corinthian ship for home. On the 
second morning after setting sail he overheard the 
seamen exchanging hints with one another, and found 
they were plotting to obtain his treasure. Presently 
they surrounded him and said, 

“* Arion, you must die! If you would have a grave on 
shore, yield yourself to die on this spot; but if other- 
wise, cast yourself into the sea.” 

‘‘ Will nothing satisfy you but my life?’ said he. 
“Take my gold, and welcome. I willingly buy my life 
at that price.” 

‘*No,” they answered, ‘“‘ we cannot spare you. Your 
life will be too dangerous to us. Where could we go to 
escape from Periander, if he should know that you had 
been robbed by us? Your gold would be of little use 
to us, if, on returning home, we could never more be 
free from fear.” 

«Grant me, then,” said Arion, ‘‘a last request, that 
I may die as I have lived, as becomes a bard. When I 
shall have sung my death song, and my harp-strings 
shall cease to vibrate, then I will bid farewell to life, 
and yield to my fate.” 

His wish was granted and after his song Arion plung- 
ed into the sea. The waves covered him, and the sea- 
men fancied themselves safe from detection.. But the 
music had drawn about the ship the inhabitants of the 
ocean, and when Arion fell in the water, a dolphin 


carried him to the shore, and he hastened to Corinth 
where Periander receivéd him with joy. He told of his 
adventure and with his friend went to the ship in which 
Arion had started for home. The seamen were frighten- 
ed to see the person whom they thought at the bottom 
of the ocean, and fell at his feet thunderstruck. 
“He lives,” exclaimed Periander, ‘‘as for you, I in- 
voke not the spirit of vengence ; Arion does not wish for 
our blood! Ye slaves of avarice, be gone! Seek some 
barous land, and may never anything beautiful de- 
light your souls !’—Scholar’s Companion. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 

Dr. Daniel T. Nelson, Chicago, says: ‘‘I find it a plea- 

sant and valuable remedy in indigestion, i ly 

in overworked men.” 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. By Alfred H. Welsh, 
A.M. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50. 

Here is a new geometry which we are enabled to say, 
after examining it with a critical curiosity, surpasses 
the lauding advertisements which foreran it,—a thing 
very rarely to be said of text-books now-a-days. The 
most pleasing features to be mentioned are: Its defini- 
tions, so well combining adequacy and conciseness ; the 
logical order preserved in the arrangement of theorems; 
the simplicity and clearness of the demonstrations, and 
the all but faultless diagrams. In each of these respects 
it is not overpraising to say Prof. Welsh has more satis- 
factorily supplied the actual need of the class-room 
than did Euclid or Chauvenet or Olney. There is evi- 
denced throughout the whole book, including both 
plane and spherical geometry, a-ripe experience in class- 
work, and the author has not, in becoming author, 
laid aside the simple methods employed in teaching his 
own pupils. The genuine excellence of this text-book 
will hence be obvious. It is seldom that writers of 
geometries economize the learner’s attention as Prof. 
Welsh does. The abridgement of old definitions in the 
most exact of the exact sciences is a very delicate 
operation, and an unskilled hand is sure to bring ruin- 
ous results ; but we are convinced that ,in not a few in- 
stances in the present work, the author has not only 
shortened but completely re-expressed definitions, and 
did it well. The chief good resulting is invariably to 
be found in the economizing of attention,—release of 
the thought from the unimportant and incidental, and 
the concentration of it in the important and essential. 
The old confusion of stating a theorem and its converse 
altogether has been well avoided, and there is, in that 
regard, marked conservation of the pupil’s attention. Itis 
an excellent geometry, not a needless addition to the 
already extensive bibliography of its subject, but a 
geometry written by a capable hand and pursuant to a 
fixed design. The pupil, in studying this book, will find 
a clear and distinct view opened to him, for the curtains 
have been drawn aside by one who is at once a mathe- 
matician and a psychologist. Prof. Welsh deserves the 
heartiest congratulations and thanks of all earnest 
teachers. 

DEVELOPMENT LESSONS FOR TEACHERS ON SIZE, 
Form, PLACE, PLANTS AND INSECTS, AND LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. By Edmond V. 
De Graff and Margaret K. Smith. New York: A. Lovell 
& Co. 

Supt. De Graff is well known as the author of the 
**S$chool-Room Guide.” He has been an instructor in 
the institutes in the States of New York, Pa., N. J., 
West Va., and N. C., aad always receives a warm wel- 
come. This work contains but little from his pen. The 
first 130 pages are from the pen of Miss Margaret K. 
Smith, a graduate of the Oswego Normal School. 

The lessons by Miss Smith are lessons in method. This 
plan of assisting teachers was very popular once at Os- 
wego, and Prof. Sheldon published a work on object 
lessons; but there has been a reaction since then, and 
there is less reliance on teaching methods than former- 
ly. What are termed ‘“ Object Lessons” have been 
learned by teachers and given by them only to disgust 
those capable of seeing their uselessness,if not harmful- 
ness, It was this learning of object lessons that caused 
the reaction that has hardly disappeared as yet. 

Methods have a place, but a comprehension of a prin- 
ciple is worth all .the methods that can be made, If the 
teacher understands a principle the method is easy, 
Hence a method is good to exemplify a principle. To use 
a method properly the teacher must know the underly- 
ing principle. 

The lessons by Miss Smith are first directed to the 
senses, The object is stated to be to cultivate percep- 
tion, conception, comparison, memory and language. 
The lessons show dexterity in talking with children, 
and exhibit a comprehension of the general principles 
of instruction. As this book is for teachers, it would 
have been more serviceable had there been a discussion 
of the principles of teaching instead of a presentation of 
the bare method. 

The Quincy School Work by Supt. De Graff is a com- 
pilation from several sources. There are notes of the 
lectures at the Martha’s Vineyard Institute, but as these 
were not revised by the author they do not possess the 
value they otherwise would have. 

The Lectures on the Science and Art of Teaching are 
in the best vein of the author. He the power 
to gather the best things from all sources, and this is 


exemplified here. The subjects of Reading, Spelling, 








etc., are carefully analyzed, and afford great 4\ 
to the teacher. The whole work has valuable poiniy 
but it is composed of heterogenous materials and lack, 
unity. 

NOTES. 

A notable performance in verse is “‘ Modern Pedagogy. 
a Poem,” by George D. Hunt. Many of the immutabjp 
principles of well-teaching are to be found in its gj; 
cantos. The price is 20 cents, and it is published by th, 
author at Canton, O. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., have just publishe 
a very pretty little pamphlet, with the price of 10 cent; 
containing Col. George E. Waring’s famous horse story, 
“* Vix,” which the London Spectator characterized 9 
‘*genuinely pathetic.” 

An excellent number of the “ Standard Library.” 
lately issued, is ‘Scottish Characteristics,” by Paxton 
Hood. The traditional and veritable Scotchman is yer. 
bally photographed in a most entertaining way. Some 
of the mostreadable chapters are those entitled “ Sco}. 
tish Humor,” “Scottish Dialect,” “The Old Scottish 
Lawyers and the Law Courts,” “ Old Edinburgh,” ang 
“The Old Scottish Lady.” The price is 25 cents. 


“School Songs,” published by S. R. Winchell & (Co, 
of Chicago, is a handy pamphlet containing an excel. 
lent collection of three and four-part songs for gram. 
mar and high schools, and the arrangement is deserving 
of especial praise. Mr. H.W. Fairbanks, the compiler, 
has performed his task without fault, and ‘proves that 
he has had large experience in adapting melodies to the 
capabilities of young children. Price 10 cents. 


The frontispiece of the American Magazine of History 
for August, is a fine portrait, never before engraved, of 
the hero of battle and romance, Col. Alexander S:am. 
mell, who fell at the siege of Yorktown in 1781. The 
article, ‘‘Clayborne the Rebel,” is a chapter of authen. 
tic history, contributed by John Esten Cooke. The see. 
ond paper is the conclusion of Captain Potter's able 
series of essays, ‘‘ Texas admitted to the Union.” The 
new management are to be heartily congratulated on 
its pronounced success. Publication office, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New Yory City. ; 


Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have just issued two in- 
teresting works of an educational character. The first 
is a fourth edition of Giffin’s ‘‘ How Not to Teach,” re. 
vised and enlarged so as to include a chapter on “ The 
Way to Teach,” with a practical illustration in the form 
of a series of Number Lessons (after Grube), with test 
problems for review exercises. Price post-paid, 35, 
The second is the “‘ Light Line Short Hand” of Roscoe 
L. Eames. This is a text-book giving a practical pho- 
netic system without shading. It is adapted for busi- 
ness, correspondence and verbatim reporting, and has 
been successfully used by the author for many years. 
The illustrations occupy fifty-eight full pages, and 
there is a vocabulary of 4,500 words and phrases. Price 
post-paid, $1.50. 





THE TaRiFF.—A great deal is now being said every- 
where about a ‘‘revision of the tariff.” Most countries 
lay a tax on various articles; this is called a tariff. The ob- 
ject of this tax is to furnish money to the government; it 
also helps the home manufacturer. Congress at its last ses- 
sion appointed commissioners to inquire into the effect 
of the tariff upon the general welfare of the country. 
The origin of the word tariff is thus described : On the 
coast of Spain, just outside the Straits of Gibraltar, 
there is an island called Tarifa. When the Moors had 
possession of Spain they established a custom-house 
upon it. The taxes were fixed by the collector. Every 
vessel passing through the straits in either direction 
was brought to and robbed of as much as this collector 
saw fit. If he delivered up about fifteen per cent of his 
cargo or paid its equivalent in money, he was allowed 
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to go in peace. f he proved stubborn his vessel and 
cargo were confiscated. Generally, however, no resist- 
ance was offered. When the vessel arrived at the port 
of discharge her owners assessed the loss on the pur 
‘chasers of the goods. Hence all money collected on 
cargoes is called a tariff, from the island whence it was 
first started. 





SomME complaint is made that Mr. Whittier in his 
Fourth of July poem uses the word “transpires” 
for ‘‘occurs,” and makes “interviewed” rhyme 
with ‘‘good.” The verse is:— 

‘* Whate’er of folly, shame, or crime 
Within thy mighty bounds transpires, 
With speed defying space and time 
Comes to us the accusing wires,” 
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Mists has an hygienic value that can 
hardly be overrated while our social life 
remains what ‘the slavery of vices and 
dogmas has made it. Joy has been called 
the sunshine of the heart, yet the same 
sun that calls forth the flower of a plant 
is also needed to expand its leaves and 
ripen its fruits ; and without the stixaulus 
of exhilarating pastimes, perfect bodily 
health is as impossble as moral and men- 
tal vigor. And, as sureas a succession of 
uniform crops will exhaust the best soil, 
the daily repetition of a monotonous oc- 
cupation will wear out the best man.-- 
Fevix L. OSWALD. 
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Ox, happy he who is in love with beau- 
ty !—to whom flowers ‘are a heavenly 
language ; day and night and weeks and 
months and years and centuries, a rhyth- 
mic song; music a revelation of the in- 
finite and the divine ; seas and skies and 
mountains and plains, voiceful echoes of 
the everlasting Word, and all life the ex- 
pression of the everlasting love. Oh, hap- 
py he who can rise out of his work, and 
from this heavenly realm of culture look 
down upon it, and recognize the fact that 
it is only the minister toa lifeas far above 
it as the heavens are above the earth ! - 
J. G. HOLLAND. 

aides tectldip Minette 
He who would still more thriving be, 
Must leave his bed at turn of three ; 
And who this latter would outdo, 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two. 





And, by way of climax to it all, it should 
be held, that 
He who would never be outdone, 
Must ever rise as soon as one, 
But the best illustration would be, 
He would flourish best of all, 
Should never go to bed at all. 
Ir is exceedingly bad husbandry to har- 
row up the feelings of your wife,—G. D. 
PRENTICE. 
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Walk more, and Sleep Soundly. 


Mr. Joun W. Coun, Principal of the Gale 

School, Troy, N. Y., writes us :— 
Troy, N. Y., April 7, 1883. 

“Having been afflicted for several years past 
with illness, the cause of which was unknown to 
me for a long time, and my continued disability 
getting to be of so serious and distressing a char- 
acter as to cause great anxiety with my family 
and friends, I became satisfied upon close in- 
vestigation that the cause of my sickness was 
the diseased condition of my kidueys and liver. 
At this time by accident, a friend, who had simi- 
lar symptoms to mine, informed me of the great 
improvement in his health by taking Hunt's 
Remedy, and persuaded me to try it. I immedi- 
ately commenced taking it, and from the first 
bottle began to improve, and its con:inued use 
affords very encouraging results. I can sleep 
soundly, walk better, am free from pains, and 
the severe attacks of headache from which 1 suf- 
fered so much have disappeared, and I cheer- 
fully recommend Hunt's Remedy for all pur- 
poses for which it is advertised. I will add in 
closing that my wife has used it very successfully 
for preventing the attacks of sick headache with 
which she has been sfilicted from youth.” 


Almost Disheartened. 


A prominent citizen sends us the following 
statement :— 

‘For severa! years I have been very seriously 
afflicted with asevere pain in the back, which I 
long supposed to be lumbago or rheumatism of 
the back. More recently the pains had become 
more severe, 80 much so that it was with diffioul- 
ty that I was able to get out of bed in the morn 
ing. I had tried various remedies without any 
apparent relief. By the earnest solicitation of a 
friend I commenced taking Hunt’s Remedy, 
about three weeks ago, and its instantaneous 
benefits are wonderful, for I have had no pains 
in my back since taking the first three doses ; and 
am relieved from the pains, aches, and exhaus- 
tive weakness, the painful symptoms that usually 
accompany disease of the kidneys. And I con- 
fidently expect to be completely and permanent- 
ly cured by the use of it. 1 most cheerfully re- 
commend Huit's Remedy to all who are afflicted 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 





The Famous “Quincy” Svstem. 





NOTES OF 


TALKS» TEACHING 


Given by Francis W. Parker, 
(Formerly Supt. of Schools, of Quincy, Mass.,) before the 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, SUMMER OF 1882. 





the part of teachers to know 
“THE NEW 


of teaching. 
for teachers, and for that matter, is so yet. 


high wages to those that understand them. Col. 
plained these methods; after they were written 


published. The book is simply invaluable. 
a text-book. It marks a great era. 


IT CONTAINS A FINE PORTRAIT OF 


The most remarkable book for teachers that has been published in a decade, 
views of the great leader are fully set forth in this volume. 


REPORTED BY LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 


The demand for the ‘‘ New Methods” became something tangible. 


T he 


These ** Talks’’ were delivered befure a large assembly of teachers coming from all parts of 
the country, and were eagerly listened to. This book has been prepared to supply the demand on 


METHODS” 


No book has been published to explain the methods of teaching that made the Quincy 
Schools so famous when Col. Parker was Superintendent there. The little town became a Mecca 
The methods witnessed were copiedin many schools. 


School Boards are offering 
Parker at Martha’s Vineyard last summer ex- 
out by Miss Patridge he revised them, and this 


yolume contains them. There is more value to the practical teacher in them than in any other book 
It will be used in Normal Schools, Normal Institutes as 


The book is a square 16mo., 5 by 6 3-4 . inches, 192 pages, beautifully pricted on 
good paper and tastefully bound in English cloth. 


Price, One Dollar, Postpaid. 


COL. PARKER, AS A FRONTISPIECE. 





copy to every teacher you know. 
to sell to Teachers ever published. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send $1.00 for a copy of the book and terms to Agents. You can sell a 
Best and most popular book for Agents 


E. L,. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


a Park Pleee, New York. 








co TO : 


White Mountains | 


VIA. THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE.) 
Steamers, 

RHODE ISLAND and 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Jearve Pur 29 N.R., daily, (except Sundays,) 


WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS, with parlor | 
cars, leaves steamer landing, vidence, at 6 | 
AM om runs through to Fabyan’s WITHOUT 


Pemneaies via. this line will enjoy a full night’s 
rest, have Hy ~ time for Bronk rast t at ieov ri- 
oon dine at Plymouth, and arrive at e Rybven' . 
early in afternoon. Send for Tourist-boo 


F. W. POPPLE, 
General Passenger Agent. 


177 West St., New York 
PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. 41, North River, South Side 
of Canal Street, Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 
bi gts ig TICKETS sold at all princi 
hotels and ticket-offices; at the office on Pier 
and on board steamboats; at N. Y. Transfer Co., 
offices, No. 944 Broadway. ia. 736 Sixth Avenue, 
and No, 4 Court 8t., Brooklyn. Rooms warmed. 


NB. Baguage © checked through to destination 
Freight received until time of departure. 


W. W. EVERETT, President. 


ee BELL FOUNDRY, 

















with any kidney or liver dis er 





AY ER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


. Rheumatism. Ne Rheumatic 
disorders + ys 
poyin de e, condition of 


blood ; expelling the blood poisons from the — 
enriching vind renewing the b and restoring its 
vitalizing power. 


D lo posted © unparalleled war 
R— FR an roved = t+ ada 


pta- 

tio: vo the cure of of aus {- poor 

biood and weakened ly concen- 

trated extract of Rm! her ee jood 2. peer 

ing roots, combined wi Todide of Po 

an the safest, most reliable and 1d most econo 
purifier and blood-food that can be used. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“ AYER’sS SARSAPARILLA has cured me of Inflamma- 
Rheumatism, with which I had 3 many 
years. W. M. 


Durham, Ja., March 2, — 

“Last March I was so cp, eliowing th Lye d 
that I could not walk without Pp. 
vice of a friend Let comms 

nod meod three jes T con as 

rnd ao Lever did ta any have been at work now 
for two months, and nd think -y our SaRsaP. the 
g bleod in the Sori. 


JAMES MAYEARD,” 
520 = pee bee 9 samiza. cures Serfata ond 


tous Co Complatn rw mpelan. Beaem 
Skin. Bit dee ian ritied, aids diges- 
tion, oly axl theme aeons 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


Bind Your Journals 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filec 
every week, and be handy to refer to. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder. 












bound in dark 0) Sivearéos cloth, of a artistic 
shade, with a oie but very hands dsome stamp 
nD n gold, is the prettiest bin we ever 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, NEWARK, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for grajy 
ates than all other schools of this character combire 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 


1803 FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 1833 
Refitted and refurnished with a full faculty it hy 

first rate advantages. Seven lar courses of ¢ study 

and special copec tation in classical, commer ia 

mate a and and art yey mts. At the opening 

the fall term yy" r4, a teachers’ class wil! } 

- ames to which those qualified will be admins ra 

w 











Expenses per term of thirtee 
lly washing, furnished room, fuel and | tuition I 
$52. 75. To members of teachers’ class 5 
wag ~~ or acircularaddress, Rev J. BY Van Pett 
. M., Principal, Fairfield, Herkimer County, N.Y. 





ion, Wellesley | 


School 
et Phil sdelphis 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Has met with such success as to require an addi 
tional building. The spirit of Wellesley College 
governs the management. 
Wer are fitted for any College. 
ay ape for Boarding and Day Scholay 
made to either of the undersigned, who 
wil furnish Circulars of Terms, etc, 


Terms begins September 26th. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Of the Board of Advisers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


188. The wee | ye ay of the 18%, 
EW ENG 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and rousical friends. Send names and ai<iresses 
oO ou ee Franklin Sq . Boston. Mass. 
The La gest and. be nted Music, Literary and 
_Art doen and TOMES ‘or young ladies in the world 


KKINDERGARTNERS ‘TRAINED 


at State Normal and Training School, Oswego, 
ae Rare inducements offered. Send for cir- 
sular. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEHFPSIE, N. Y. 

Established Twenty-One Years Ago. The first in the 
sountry to furnish a complete college education for 
women ; also has ae peapeeeey and special courses, and 
schools of music an inting; has an astronomical 
observatory, a chemical labora’ »& separate build 
ing for music and art, ample collections in dieffrent de- 
ents of science, alibrary of 14 000 volumes, and 
m Professors and aoe wae teachers. Funds forthe 

aid of deserving students, Catalogue sent by W. 

DEaN, Registrar. 3. L. CALDWELL, D.D Preside ont. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
cessfull Dureuing its work, in its new and ele- 
gantly furnished building, 58 W. 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and euter the 

Classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned on 











from the time of entrance. 
While a full classical and coll course is re 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Spevial 
attention by ove to musie and the modern lan- 
College rat: the Circulars of the ‘Pres rticulars at the 
wo =e A e —_—— of President, 4 
8. D. BURCHARD. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 

cor. ;“L” Station (Established 1849) 
Paine’s rs Uptown Ne 1313 A can th 34th St, 
open 9 A, Men, Ladies, 
and Boys, taught a TR ng Rudimen’al and 
higher he ae Peeregpendence and all Eng 
lish Branches; Writing Lessons $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short 
band $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door Kast of Fifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Profeseors numbers over 
torty_of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 








Chart rvetery 0 of Music in the State, s 
aero rate and distinct from all other Mu 
fc Schools Which imitate its name and methods. 
The off trom 9 a.m. till 10 


ces are open daily 
P. M., for the reception an 
pupils. Pupils 
commencing 


classification of the 
— at time, terms 
cing from date 9 oer 


entrance. 
“ORISWO! .D, President. 
WE WANT 1 mr BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. Bran New Boor 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


nw 








————— eee 


Teachers’ Agency. 


lecrodpoee, ov comes Heges, schools, and families su- 


~~ 






r Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
f and Governessos fe ater every bakeee instruc- 
tion: recommends good schouls to parents. Call 

on or address. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTO oo 





, er - ones Uaioe Banaras New oer: 
7: THE UNION 
isl Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 

2. Provides wi li-qualified teachers for any posi- 
tion. Sells or rents school p 

mal —— -form and circular sent for 


AG 
sae OVELL £ CO, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


§. B.—We bave now on our books a large number of 
« calls for teachers,” 


Mile AND ACCOMPLISHED 





Govern 
aemetaries and 
Families abronber tothe countr: mpt- 
amited | Ne serena 


ers, nor to teac Saati an supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Established 1873. 

1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, tors and Governesses. 

2. To qupply Teachers with Positions. 

and Rent School xorertion 

4. To Advertise Sch and T 

5. To Give information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should —~ 
stamps for Appli on Blank. Pinckney’ 
School and Ce - a Directory and gee Ge 
1882 (10th rer blication) will be issued in 
— PINC FY’s AGENCY 
estic Building, B’dway and 14thst., N.Y 


’ ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 





at, 


in addi 
College 





cholars 
d, who 





























’ 
vis TEACHERS BUREAU 
Supplies, without cha Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroug' ly compe: ent Professors, 
=e Princi and T going abroad 
© 18%, or to country gn ie suited with superior 
Tutors. «PROF. LEGEND and Governesses. 
ISIO or address LEGENDRE, (5th Year.) 
> 193 Broe@way, © » bet, 28th & 20th Sts., N, ¥. 
EE to N.B.—Board and te Directory, City, Countess 
ndreawts and Europe. 
ASS. 
~—a THE 
eweeg0, Still needs teachers to fill the vacancies 
for clr that are coming in daily. 
WHAT ouR PATRONS SAY; ; 
a P na a your 
RY epency ety Sapeet Pee tin stronger terms 
’ my trees thanks for Oe interest 
and prom we ag he my behalf.”—Epear WHEELER. 
Principal School, Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa. Sep- 
: 1 | tember 3, 4 4 
“After mon o 
ses, and agencies, caren re re ou —_ ‘in & “yo 
nomical and soenedhossiy received information which enabled 
> build: me to secure a& responsible ond lucrative position. I 
rent de. take pleasure in testifying to the prom and efficient 
1e8, and service of your E Educational @ personal 
Ly knowledge of its merits, I can snoat heartily cou commend 
it to teachers seeking positi destr- 
dent. ing teachers can rely epee the’ (teen onde gentle- 
7 manly manager of Pennsylvania Educationa! Bu- 
EGE Teau to recommend on —— and cempetent can- 
didates."—Raiprn H. WLES, Jr., nines Medina 
1 is sue Academy, Medina, N.Y. September 1 
nd ele- Send i anpicetion form and lists of testimo- 
where nials. 
ter the “aa B Is, x 
tuition Allentown, Pa. 
trance. 
eae OCK WAY - cago, wll ou supply able Times 
Buofiding, cago, W able Superin- 
Special tendents. Grade Teachers wf Bpecialists, witb 
a. 4 food positions in the central western and so 
ar ern states for the ensuing yar, unite ¢ or 
ent, © Private schcois. Great deman indy wens 
.RD. in = eat. art, and ' inguages Appiseariy 
owery, 
1s) 
tih St., 
Ladies, 4 
= 
}) Eng: 
vnthly. MANY OF YOU DESIRE 
short 
ced in An Increased Income whieh your Board of 


Education or Trustees are not willing t. grant. 

&can show you how to do this » obtaining 
tubserniptions to our earn on an 
average by A to S2l1a Pnweek. Ther There is siwayee a 





Hana ‘ou to get a few subscribers. 
ryw i to eee .- ag bear 
ng ao their Pa Send 





cumu- — ros “7 you no -—_l Leta — 
me dee? © £pp loas ication, Those who attend Co, in 
e only or Day ay thee — in this a ‘hadreas with 
tate, is stamp. ee ae 

~t. 4 1 Park Place, N.Y. 
t - 

ut § DENTAL ROOMS 










DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


__ 


ae 
cd 












DEARIS WHITE 


THIS EVERY 


TRADE- 
MARK WRAPPER 


CIYCERINE 


Is a pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, having s 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skin 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Im purities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
atonce beaatiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 

’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon al) diseases of the skin are wonderful. It never 
fails. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 


SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 

DON’T BE SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHES AND 
EXPERIENCE COMFIRMS THAT TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT IS AN INVALUABLE 
REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL DISORD£RS OF THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS. A TkacSPOON- 
FUL IN A GLASS OF WATER EVERY MORNING, 22 
FORE EATING, {8S NOT ONLY EXTREMELY BENE- 
FICIAL, BUT A PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE 
WHICH NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO DISREGARD. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HAY-FEVER. 
Vow EtG! heveteee ete 
g Spomonely 
I frost. I ye 
ew Fe 


t 
say of 
Cordage Co. th, N 
used Ely’ 4 Pe 
tor? Hay Fe 


“te and ex — 
Must 
orl i. as the bes’ 
— Lawyer, Grand ‘eapide. 


Crea™ Ba» will, when ap) aed 
by the finger into the — 
the nasal ~—y | ha 
e Pp 80 —— 
ing heal 





protects the quembranal linings 
of the head from colds; com- 
omen heais the sores and re- 
stores we went) of taste and 


fealined ‘by by 


resu are 
a he applications 
| A thorough treatment 


will cure. 
ed for cold in the head 


CREAM BALM. 


nequ 
agreeable touse Sendforcircular. 50 cents a pack 
age, by mail orat druggists E_y Broruers,Owego,N.Y 








OnC.W. BENSON'S 
& CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO CURE 
‘AND Wilt cuRE fii 


tag ts 42 DYSPEPSIA. 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 80x. 











They contain no optom. quinine, or < pad harm- 
ful drug, and are highly recommende. 

“ For 7 years had T sick headache. Your pills 
cured me.” J.R. Buckley, ute, Va. 





A SPECIFIC FOR 





Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
NERVI Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 





OUTHE GREAT I) Se: Fe 
Scrofula, Kings 
NERVE 


Evil, Ugly Blood 
eee 
had baa bs | had ban abe ha Rheumatism, 


Diseases, Dyspep- 
Nervous Weaguen, Brain Wo Prostata 
Nerv: 


















































Pew, 


BE merry with sorrow, wise men have 
said ; 

Which saying, being wisely weighed, 

It seems a lesson truly laid 

For those whom sorrows still invade : 


Be merry, friends! 


Make ye not two sorrows of one ; 

For of one grief grafted alone, 

To graft a sorrow thereupon, 

A sourer crab we can graft none : 
Be merry, friends ! 


Man hardly hath a richer thing 

Than honest mirth, the which well-spring 
Watereth the roots of rejoicing, 

Feeding the flowers of flourishing : 


Be merry, friends ! 

-—-JOHN HEYWooD 
oe 

The best medical authorities acknowledge the 
great value of ayer's Cathartic Pills, and fre- 
quently prescribe their use with the utmost con- 
tidence, well knowing that they are the m st 
effectual remedy ever devised for disease caused 
by derangements of the stomach, liver and 
bowels. 





pa Senate le ey Ties 

At last I discovered that wherever | 
went, and under whatever circumstances 
(except, of course, at the funeral of a 
member of the family), I was expected to 
be amusing. I found myself in the same 
relation to society that the clown bears to 
the circus-master who has engaged him— 
he must either be funny, or leave the 
troupe. I adjure all youthful and hopeful 
persons, who have a tendency to be fun- 
ny, to keep it a profound secret from the 


world.—ISaBEL F, BELLOWS, 
>) 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. “Rough on 


Rats.’ Clears out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed- 
bugs. léc. 

THE Logic oF Eaaiy Risina.——** He 
who would thrive must rise at five.” So 


says the proverb, though there is more 
rhyme than reason in it ; for if **‘He would 
thrive must rise at five,” it must naturally 
follow, *“‘He who would thrive more 
must rise at four ;” and it will ensue, asa 
commequence, that 
—-—eoe 

“* Dr, Benson’ s pills for the cure of neu- 
ralgia are a success.” Dr. G. P. Holman, 
Christianburg, Va. 
—_—— ee rrr 

A PATAL REPUTATION. 

But learn to wear a sober phiz ; 

Be stupid, if you can : 
It’s such a very serious thing 

To be a funny man. 


ee 
‘* The doctors said my child must die 
with spasms. Samaritan Nervine cured 
him.” Wm. E. Tanner, Dayton, Ohio. 
At druggists. 





—SAXE. 


—_—. — +--e—___—. 
In reply to the Czar’s query of one of 
the maids of honor as to how she enjoyed 
the coronation, the reply was, ‘* Oh, ever 
so much, your Majesty ; I hope we shall 
seon have another.” The maid 13 summer- 

ing in Siberia. 
A! RM A 

Do yeu wish a beautiful complexion ? Then use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses and purifies the 
—_ and thereby removes Slotches and pimples 

fr. m the skin, = smooth and clear, and 
giving it a bright and healthy appearance. 
———_—-__ +— ee » ——_—_- 

THE experience of Naomi, the daughter 
of Enoch, should not be forgotten by 
American girls. She declared that she 
would not marry any one who was not 
‘‘just perfect,” and she did not get a hus- 
band until she was 580 years old. 





WELLS’ “BROUGH oN OORNS.”’ lic. Ask for 
it. Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, 


ounions. 
—_ + <2 © Oo 


A SMART man explained to ‘his little 
daughter that the days in summer were 
longer than in Winter because heat made 
everything expaid. But-he could not, on 
the same principle, explain the length of 
the nights in winter. 





Heal those eruptions of your 
promptly and surely by using Dr. 
son.s Skin Cure. 

Ciass in Natural H »-** Emile,” 
asks the teacher, ‘“‘which enimael attaches 

himself the most to man?’ Emile, after 
some reflection, ‘* The leech, sir ?” 


The finest alterative and anti-bilious 





skin 
Ben- 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAA, 
{From the Boston Globe.) 





Messrs, Editors — 

The above isa good Ifkeness of Mra. Lydia EB Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman," 
assome of her correspondents love to call her, She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of «@ lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix indy 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondenog 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Hee 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated itend 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, it ts recommen@ed 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves mach 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of talling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, frregular and palafal 
Menstruation, al! Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Uleeration, Floodings, all Displacements and the com 
sequent spinal weak ness, and is especially adapted te 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gtves 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
Yous of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Servous Prostration, General Debility, Seeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, ana 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to specia)] cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mra. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaiut of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show, 

“Mra. Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torm'ty of the liver. Her Blooa 
Purifier ~-~*s ». .uers in its spectel line and bids fair 
$o equa: che Coenpound tn Ste pagaiantip, 

Ali must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to dc good to others, 

Feeindsiphia, Pa. ® 


PSALMS. — 


[REVISED. ] 


|. Hear this, all ye people, and give ear 
all ye invalids of the world, Hop Bitters 
will make you well and to rejoice. 

2. It shall cure all the people and put 
sickness and suffering under foot. 

8. Bethou not afraid when your family 
is sick, or you have Bright's disease or 
Liver Complaint, for Hop Bitters will 
cure you. 

4. Both low and high, rich and poor 
know the value of Hop Bitters for bilious, 
nervous and Rheumatic complaints. 
me with Hop Bitters and I 
shall bave robust and blooming health. 

6. Add disease upon disease and let the 
worst come, Iam safe if 1 use Hop Bitters, 


7. For all my life have I been plagued with 
sickness and sores, and not until a year ago was J 
cured, by Hop Bitters. 


5. Cleanse 


8. He that keepeth his bones from avhing from 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia, with Hop Bitters 
doeth wisely. 

9. Though thou hast sores, pimples, freckles 
salt rheum, erysipelas, blood poisoning, yet Hop 
Bitters will remove them all. 

10. What woman is there, feeble and sick from 
female complaints, who desireth not health and 
useth Hop Bitters and is made well. 

11. Let not neglect to use Hop Bitters bring o 
serious Kidney and Liver complaints. 

i”. Keep thy tongue from being furred, thy 
blood pure, and tny stomach from indigestion by 
using Hop Bitters. 

13. All my pains and aches and disease go like 
chaff before the wind when I use Hop Bitters. 

14. Mark the man who was nearly dead and 
given up by the doctors after using Hop Bitters 
and becometh well. 

15. Cease from worrying about nervousne 
general debility, and urinary trouble, for Hop 
Bitters will restore vou 


AGEN > Wane = 
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Announcement 





Messrs. D, APPLETON & CO. take pleasure in announcing that they have 
nearly ready for publication a new edition of their ‘“‘ Primer” of Physiology, revised 
with special section reference to its adaptation to the wants of public schools. 

This is one cf the well-known series of ‘‘ Science Primers.” 
mainly in the addition of a brief practical treatise on Hygiene, and a special section 
on the nature of Alcohol, and its effects on the human system. 

The whole treatise is thoroughly scientific, though elementary. 

Parties desiring such a book for school use are respectfully invited to communi- 


cate with. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Its revision consists 


Important Announcements. 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Jwo Book Seri ies 





WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, wo Book Series. 





NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 











THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW ELOCUTION. 





GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





ARTHUR COOPER, 


AGENTS. 
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Send for Catalogues and Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., 


| WILLIAM BAKER, 








CowPER THWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARO’S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 











CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delighifully in one ue yene. ”’.-MILTON. 

gil, Cesar, Horace Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s ner dltad, G Gospel of St. John, 


and Xenophon's A each $2.25. 
Clark re Ernctioal and and Progressive Lat 


mar ; adapted te the Taterlinear Series of Classics, 
aud to all other eens. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s ——- Spea 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School puerta, Lord's 
School r Pristories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears ee Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


THE STORY of IDA 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


John Wiley & Sons, 
Astor Place, New York, 


Publish “This Simply True” memorial, illustrated 
with a beautiful portrait, in the following styles : 
12mo, laid paper, boards, vneut, - 50 
cloth — uncut, - 5 
4to, heavy paper, boards, ut. 1.50 
“T have brought you only one drawh godag.t is 
the last sleep tom which she waked on this earth, of 
a young Florentine girl who had brought heaven down 
to earth as truly as gy of old, oy the lived, 
and of whom even [, who never saw her, canno’ 
lieve that she is dead.”—John Ruskin, in Art of Eng- 
land. 











* Let it be noted with thankful reverence that this is 
the story of a Catholic girl, written by a Pro t 
one, yet the two of them so united in the ‘truth of the 


hrist —_ d in the joy of its love, that y 
s I ely — oh > ens difference in the forms 


or letter ot "their religion.—#rom Preface of J. Ruskin. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


J.H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 











Worcester's New Spellers, 


in. Gram- | 





Circulars 
are | ence solicited. 
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~THE— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials, 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S pS TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCAT 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOB-SENSE, 


Manufucturers of 


"HORST Pa, 
ASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 





IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Pemba ha ys 
feng 


2 reeset who corrects all a 
difficulties 


them in regard to any 


~ ‘New ¥ 
a ew 
system éver devised 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thesonsy: yey zy, oy x yg A.M. 


First Lines. af Bnglish Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enl. 
by the addition ofa a copigee noe index of i Dd 


MUEL 08 pages. 
Octavo. sasther, 0 $5.00. Halt M orroco, 
free on application. Corrente 





WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
School Room Wall Maps| 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MAP DRAWING. 


Something New 
By FREDERIGK E. BANGS, 
Princtpal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn. 


Sample copy by mail 20 cents. 
Per dozen $2.25. 


TEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 
PUBLISHERS, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 











BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


ag agg HOUR. 
Cc. Stave. Containing Dial 
pa A Motion ngs, Tableaux, Charad: : Black: 
Exerc: Juve Co. Pri- 
mary Schools, Kinde and \Sraiiie Enter 
1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cts. 
yg - gy 2 
. SLADE. ial S h 
fableaux, Charades, Blackboard Kerelses, etc, 
to in the ea Grammar, and 





Hign Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
ee KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 


Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLiock, 
of National Kindergarten Normal Insti 


Princi) 
ashington, D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. 


tute, 
50 cts. 
CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For Schooland Home Entertainment ; with odeitons 
by OLIver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions Ad OLIVER OP- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. GumorE. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, 75 cts. 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
Adapted to the Rhee rote scholars, by Prof. GrLMoRE. 
1 vol., 16mo 


Any of the above sent b mail, postage id, on re- 
ouight ot price. J an 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 26 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
Libraries without Money. 


Much is being said of late Be gee 
and others in regard to the ks o 
youth shall read. 





of the cost. 


its library without payment in money. 
Nearly every 


give in exchan 


tention, by this plan every individual can 


any persons are > Pron 
red from purchasing good books because 
An opportunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 


teacher and scholar has 
school books for which they have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared to purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 


made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 

to John R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y. 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, 


aa J. W. Sposeiaee. 
in Schoo 


in Lay ee 200 pages, dsomely bound 


the whole sub, 
sideration to all topics 
preston. 


at of elocution, giving brief con 
bearing upon patural ex 


A. M. Rostaped for use 
is and Gelttoes —— 1 interested 


condensed yet comprehensive treatment of 


Voice, articulation, expression, ges- 
ture. = methods of es comprise the 





Street, New York City. 
THE 
Sincéns’ Weicont 
' 
For Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. (73 
cents.) O. Emerson's newest and best work, 


Now Ready. § nd on orders. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. ($2.00) 
The sweetest melodies in the world. Planta. 
tion, Jubilee, Minstrel Songs. 


WAR SONGS. (50 cts. paper; 60 cts. board ; 75 
cts. cloth.) Patriotic and Memorial Songs, a 
great variety. 


* | Anthem Books needed in every Choir: 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. ($1.25.) By 
A. hnson. 


N. Jo 

ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25.) By W. O. Perkins, 
EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. ($1.25.,) 
L. O. Emerson. e 

Good low-priced Organ. Instructors: 


PARLOR ORGAN gr eee 
($1.50.) By A. N. Johnson. 


DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR For REED ORGAN 
By W. H. Clarke. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


—CHURCH & COo’s-— 


Musical Library. 


The Best Musto by the Best Writers, Ele int 
d handsomely bound in cen mete 
Youth and Pleasure. 
A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 


Hours of Song. 


A ont, of Ghetes Po aber, 0 
pa Dp —- J Noang Choruses 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of E t Pieces for the Piaro- 
forte, in great variety and by the best composers. 


The Concert at Home. 


For Violin or Flute, and Piano. 
.. fine collection of Violin or Flute, and Piano Duets 
consisting of the latest and best music. 


The Two Friends. 


Piane Duets, 


Opprice of each of the five voluses shee 
of each 0! ve volumes above named only 
$1 by mail, postpaid, 


The anes 


BOOK, 











A superb sobecticn of ms ngs of the da 
res cei, ate cited: Por sale by all Booksellers JOHN CHURCH & 0, 
nations sal of SSIES Tha oratory ‘No.8 Union Square. | Cincinnati, 0 
The Clearance Sale of STERBROOK STEEL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD E a. 
BOOKS ~<a 


left over from the holidays. Send for catalogue 


also ne . 
Ei maw wety cotulogan6f the Ste Bey 
chance to buy good books cheap, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nareau Street, N. Y 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


















Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N Yorke 
BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, — 
Books published in parts, out-of-print books, MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
books ih foreign lan, Oriental, etc., oa. ), Favorably known to the public since 
odd and out-of-the-way books that have wah, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
joe searched for without succees, Pomphicts, and other belis ; also Chimes and NY. 
Foreign, second-hand Sohool Books--seare theo Menee. & Co., West Troy, N.". 
exobanged. Pick-up aoliven oaial a 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 








A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park awe _ York. ‘Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Bchoole Fire eee Rh 
A week. $i2a at home easily made. Catalogue sen) 
RT Daa ee asa et ome sonny mate. Sortly VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincisnsti, 0. 
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